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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HUMILIATED! 


NCE or twice while speaking 
against American intervention 

in foreign wars I have told by way 
of comic relief the story of the 
drunken braggart in the barroom 
who said, “I can lick any so-and-so 


in the first ward.” No one respond- 
ing he raised his voice and shouted 
“I can lick any so-and-so on the 
South Side.” Again no one seemed 
to be listening. But when he de- 
clared, crescendo and fortissimo, “I 
can lick any so-and-so in the state 
of Illinois,” a quiet chap from down 
state stepped up and knocked him 
cold. When the few 
buckets of water 
they dashed in his 
face had taken ef- 
fect, he muttered, “The trouble with 
me is that I take in too much terri- 
tory.” Old story? Old but good, 
or it wouldn’t have survived. Old 
but apt once again. 

Here we were boasting, telling 
the world as Mr. Knox did in a 
magazine article just before the 
fateful seventh of December, “We 
Can Win on Both Oceans.” In fact, 
it was not two oceans but the Seven 
Seas upon which we were to be 


Too Much 
Territory 


triumphant. The Seven Seas, all 
the Continents, individual islands 
and all the archipelagoes. We had 
never lost a war. Since 1812 we 
had not so much as fought a 
drawn battle. We had always 
won except of course when we 
fought against ourselves in the 
Civil War. Even then we won. 
We may have felt some doubt about 
our ability to land a few million 
men on the soil of occupied France, 
drive the Nazis back to Berlin and 
pursue them up into the mountains 
all the way to Berchtesgaden “to 
get that guy.” But of one thing we 
felt sure (by “we” I mean the jingo 
element among us) we could “take” 
the little monkey men of Nippon 
with one hand tied behind our back. 
Our Navy was “itching” to get at the 
Japs. The only question was how 
long it would take us to clean them 
off the ocean and push them back 
to where they were before Commo- 
dore Perry dragged them out of 
their medieval obscurity. The gen- 
eral opinion was that the job could 
be done in three weeks. Younger 
officers insisted that to spend three 
weeks on the job would be to daw- 
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die. What were Yokohama and 
Tokyo but a vast huddle of paper 
houses? A few bombs, explosive 
and incendiary, would do the work. 

Besides, what were the Japs but 
apes? No inventive genius. No 
initiative. Imitators. We would 
show them a few tricks they could 
not imitate. Even when the dwarf- 
ish “yellow bellies” were storming 
down the Malay Peninsula closing 
in on Singapore, the slogan still was, 
“One White Man is as good as ten 
Japs.” So the bragging went on. 
The Japs couldn’t even lick the Chi- 
nese. They had been at it since 
1937 and hadn’t turned the trick. 
They were desperate. And bank- 
rupt. And so on. The reader can 
fill in the rest of the familiar 
phrases. We were boasting like the 
drunken braggart in the Chicago 
saloon. 


Then came Pearl Harbor. Our 


Gallipoli. Our humiliation. All the 


bold brave declara- 
tions of what we 
Before would do and how 
Destruction quickly we could do 
it, turned out to be 
just so much blah. Whatever be 
the Japanese equivalent of “They 
talk a good fight,” the Japanese 
used it. They laughed at us. Of 
course we shall laugh last, but who 
could have imagined that the Japs 
would have even one brief laugh 
before we smashed them. 
The British, too, enjoyed at least 
a quiet chuckle at our expense. 
They had always made fun of our 
spread-eagleism. But the British 
have no right even to so much as a 
snicker. They didn’t do so well in 
Belgium or at Norway or in Crete, 
or in Greece. They and we should 
both have the grace just now to be 
humble. “It is good for me that 
thou hast humbled me,” said David. 


Pride 
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HE British like ourselves seem 
to have taken to words as a 
substitute for deeds. “It cannot be 
doubted,” said some wag, “that 
when England has a battle to fight 
she sends her best orator to fight 
it.” Every one has been saying, 
“Wasn't that a splendid speech Mr. 
Churchill made in the American 
Congress!” It was. There is no 
use being niggardly in praise of it. 
It was a fine specimen of oratory. 
But if I may say so, I could have 
written a better one for the occa- 
sion. It would have run somewhat 
like this: “Members of the House 
and of the Senate, and my good 
American friends: I appreciate the 
kindness that prompted the invita- 
tion to address you. But in my 
judgment there has been too much 
talk and not enough action. I shall 
defer any protracted remarks until 
I have one major victory to report. 
I thank you.” The speech that was 
actually delivered made a hit. The 
speech that might have been deliv- 
ered would have been a “wow.” 


OWEVER, I have no intention 
of depreciating the acclaim ac- 
corded to Mr. Churchill for what 
will perhaps go down in history as 
an epoch-making oration. Indeed 
I have a selfish reason for praising 
that speech. It contains much that 
I would not care to adopt as my 
own; but in it there are sentences 
that come as corroboration of what 
has been said in these columns of 
Tue CatTHotic Wortp during the 
past year. For example: “If the 
United States has 
been found at a dis- Spread 
advantage at various Out Thin 
points in the Pacific 
Ocean we know well that it is to no 
small extent because of the aid 
which you have been giving to us 
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in munitions for the defense of the 
British Isles and for the Libyan 
campaign.” 

There it is: “too much territory” 
as the drunken fellow said. “Points 
in the Pacific Ocean,” “British 
Isles,” “Libya” and a dozen others 
in which our man-power—such as 
it is—is scattered, our destroyers 
doing duty primarily for someone 
else, our fighting planes (six out of 
seven of them) shipped to spots 
upon the globe thousands of miles 
away from where they would be of 
use in our own immediate need. It 
is all quite philanthropic, no doubt, 
altruistic and all that, but is it com- 
mon sense? Were we drunk when 
we thought we could cover all that 
territory? At any rate, thanks to 
Mr. Churchill for confirming the 
statements made habitually in these 
columns that we cannot protect our 
own possessions if we scatter our 
forces all over the world. 


HE British Prime Minister is not 
the only one who has verified 

the position taken in these edito- 
rials during the past year or more. 
Our own Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Knox, told the Mayors’ Conference 
in the second week of January that 
we must not expect a naval show- 
down with Japan in the Pacific be- 
cause we are too busy elsewhere. 
How that statement 
comports with his 
magazine article, 
“We Can Win on 
Both Oceans,” I can- 
not guess. I have to admit that I 
saw only the headline of the arti- 
cle, wondered if it were true, came 
to the conclusion that it was doubt- 
ful, and registered in memory only 
the fact that the slogan looked silly 
on the newsstands the day Pearl 
Harbor was bombed. And now we 


Other 
Illustrious 
Confirmation 
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find Mr. Knox explaining that we 
have to differentiate between enemy 
Number One and enemy Number 
Two; that we must concentrate on 
Number One and try to hold off 
Number Two until we have finished 
Number One. We cannot go “all 
out” on the Pacific because we have 
gone “all out” on the Atlantic. All 
of which is logical if not comfort- 
ing—especially not comforting to 
General MacArthur at Manila who 
has been and at this writing is still 
enormously outnumbered by the 
Japs in man-power, ships and 
planes. The question persists— 
perhaps it is not for Mr. Knox but 
for Mr. Hull to answer—since we 
were not in position to deal with 
the Nazis on one side of the globe 
and the Japs on the other, why did 
we wave the big stick at Japan? 
Theodore Roosevelt’s maxim was 
“Speak softly but carry the Big 
Stick” (an adaptation by the way 
of the Italian maxim, Fatti maschi 
parole femine). But Mr. Hull, like 
Mr. Mussolini reversed the maxim. 
Having only a little stick he talked 
big. In consequence our humilia- 
tion in Hawaii is second only to that 
of Mussolini in Ethiopia. 


NOTHER sentence in Mr. 
Churchill’s speech sounded al- 
most like an echo of what I have 
been saying incessantly on the plat- 
form and in these pages. He said, 
“Our peoples would 
rather know the The Somber 
truth, somberthough Truth 
it be.” Right! Incon- 
testably right! Many Americans of 
unquestionable patriotism and loy- 
alty have been demanding that the 
Administration at Washington let 
us have the truth. Walter Lipp- 
mann does perhaps as much as any 
columnist to form American public 
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opinion. But in spite of repeated 
efforts he seems to have had little 
success in influencing official opin- 
ion at Washington. He has to re- 
cur constantly to the theme that we 
the people are not babies and that 
we can take the bitter pill of truth 
without the sugar coating of a syn- 
thetic optimism. 

Also Hanson W. Baldwin wrote 
in his accustomed space in The 
New York Times for the third of 
January: “The American people are 
adult and must be treated as such: 
they can bear bad news and the 
somber tidings of defeat with the 
same stoicism as the British.” 

Again: “The war communiqués 
dealing with the Philippine fighting 
have been patently ‘sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast’ of overoptimistic 
phrases. The plain truth is—and 
has been—vwe are losing the Philip- 
pines. The government’s policy 
should be—in so far as it is com- 
patible with military secrecy—to 
tell the blunt truth, but to evaluate 
and extol the worth of the sacri- 
fices made in the Philippines, to 
give a full picture of the operations 
of our troops and ships and planes.” 

And again: “Perhaps the most 
vital mistake of all is the country’s 
state of mind. We are still com- 
placent; we still display what 
Homer Lea described in a book of 

the same name, as 
Still ‘the valor of igno- 
Proud? rance’; we are still 

‘slothful with fat 
pride.’ ... We are engaged in that 
most hazardous of all wars—a 
struggle in two oceans and four con- 
tinents, a world war upon which 
we have entered inadequately pre- 
pared. We have already suffered 
great losses; other defeats are now 
plainly in the making.” 

That’s the kind of meat that will 


make men of us. But if the censors 
feed us mush—and at that a watery 
mush — those rough tough guys 
from the other side of the railroad 
tracks will beat us up and send us 
home crying, “Mamma.” 


ENERAL HUGH JOHNSON said 

on January 2d, as if by way of 
following up Hanson Baldwin, “As 
facts become clearer it begins to ap- 
pear that Pearl Harbor was one of 
the greatest single naval and aerial 
disasters in recent history.” That 
statement suggests to my mind 
another better speech that Mr. 
Churchill might have made. It 
could take the form 
of a sermon, and 
start with the text, 
“Some One Had Blundered”: “My 
dear Brethren: All men are blunder- 
ers. Most men are ashamed of their 
blunders. But we English brag of 
ours. We write poems about them. 
We glory in the fact that we always 
‘muddle through.’ Some day we 
shall not muddle through. We 
shall simply muddle. We blun- 
dered at Balaklava in 1854. We 
have blundered ever since. We 
blundered at Gallipoli. That was 
my own personal blunder. I regret 
that I have not in this war a vic- 
tory to my credit big enough to off- 
set Gallipoli. We blundered from 
1932 to 1939 by backing Hitler and 
lending him money. We blundered 
in 1940 in Belgium and Northern 
France. That blunder led to Dun- 
kirk. We are proud of Dunkirk. 
It is strange that we English should 
be proud of a retreat. We are 
proud because we were plucky. But 
we were also lucky—lucky to get 
back home. We blundered in Nor- 
way in 1940. That was Neville 
Chamberlain’s personal blunder. 
The king gave him the sack for that 


Sermon 
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blunder, and put me in his place. 
I hope to get through this war with- 
out another Gallipoli or even an- 
other Dunkirk. But, to be frank, 
you never can tell. 

“Now I am sorry to see that you 
American chaps have taken to blun- 
dering. I pray you don’t carry 
Anglomania so far. The king of 
Spain spoke, they say, with a lisp 
and the Castilians imitating him 
have lisped ever since. Another 
king stuttered and his devoted ad- 
mirers took to stuttering. But you 
Americans need not be so imitative 
as to blunder because we blunder. 
I am sorry to see that you started 
off your war with a blunder at Pearl 
Harbor. To be caught napping is 
a blunder. 

“I suggest that you give the sack 
to your head blunderers. Your 
great president Abraham Lincoln 
demoted half a dozen generals be- 
fore he settled upon Grant. Sack 
them if they don’t make good. Gen- 
erals, admirals, secretaries of state, 
of war, of the navy. Administra- 
tors, O.P.M.’s, O.C.D.’s,—anybody. 
Don’t be patient with blunderers. 
They will drag you down. I see 
that you have adopted a slogan, 
‘Remember Pearl Harbor.’ Yea, 
brethren, remember Pearl Harbor. 
And by way of good measure, re- 
member France. Amen.” 


; iypoid would have been a good 


sermon. Mr. Churchill didn’t 
preach it. The one he made was 
politer, pleasanter and more dis- 
creetly phrased. But 

AnAppalling this one would have 
Report done us more good. 
And, by the same 

token, its wisdom could have been 
applied immediately and repeated- 
ly. As I write, I have the after- 
noon papers of January 15th under 
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my eye. The headlines read, 
stretching across the eight columns 
in four inch type—“Seventy-five 
Per Cent of Plane Output Inferior, 
Senators Find.” The text warrants 
the screaming announcement. The 
report of the Special Committee of 
the Senate investigating the Defense 
Program spoke of “too few planes” 
..+ “lobbyists” .. . “excessive fees 
and bonuses” . . . “staggering profits 
for ship repairs” . . . “gross waste” 
... “petty jealousies.” ... “After 
two years of frantic effort,” it said, 
“we have too few planes. Further- 
more, only about twenty-five per 
cent of our present production is of 
combat types considered to be equal 
to or superior to the best types pro- 
duced abroad. The prospects for 
future production are not too good.” 

Most damaging of all is the state- 
ment that when the war started in 
September, 1939, we had only 
“skeleton” air forces and that the 
situation in the first month of 1942 
is little better! Somewhat more 
than a year ago there was talk from 
Washington about “planes on hand 
and on order.” It seems that prog- 
ress has been made to the extent 
that planes are now not “on order” 
but “on the drawing boards.” Even 
when they are produced most of 
them will be obsolete. The army 
air chief, Lieutenant General H. H. 
Arnold, says that the standard U. S. 
army pursuit ship being made now 
is of little value except for training, 
and that nevertheless that same 
plane will constitute fifty per cent 
of the pursuit plane manufacture 
in the coming year. 

The Senate Committee report 
bristles with such disconcerting 
declarations, and more. What a 
pity that Mr. Churchill hadn’t that 
report under his eyes. He might 
have said, if he dared: “American 
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citizens: that is what I mean when I 
speak of blundering. With Hamlet 
I say, ‘I prithee reform it altogeth- 
er,’ and having in mind the debacle 
of France I say ‘Voila l’ennemi.’ 
Your enemy is governmental, ad- 
ministrational, bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency. Don’t go hunting here and 
there for saboteurs and fifth colum- 
ists. You can put your finger on 
hundreds of them under the shadow 
of the dome of the Capitol. If you 


don’t get rid of them, they will get 
rid of you.” 


NE patriotic American gentle- 
man who has talked right out 
in school is President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Ata New Year’s Day luncheon 
of the Alumni Association he said: 
“In 1933 I had a conference with 
a member of the 
Japanese Diet at his 
request. At that 
meeting the Japa- 
nese official said that 
his government 
wished to put itself on record on 
four things. One was that the 
Japanese government regarded all 
contracts with the Western powers 
as ‘harmful and not helpful.’ The 
second was that Tokyo was ready 
to clean out all existing treaties 
with the Western Powers. The 
third disclosed Tokyo’s designs to 
institute a Monroe Doctrine in Far 
Eastern Asia, establishing economic 
and, if necessary, political control 
over China, Siam, the Dutch East 
Indies, Australia and New Zealand. 
The fourth warned that Japan was 
determined to see this program car- 
ried to its end, however bitter, even 
if it should take one hundred years 
or more.” 
After this meeting with the Japa- 
nese Diet member, Dr. Butler said 


“Nobody 
Paid the 
Slightest 
Attention” 
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that he communicated with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and added “Nobody 
paid the slightest attention. Now 
they call on you to ‘Remember 
Pearl Harbor.’ Well, I remember 
something prior to that. Instead of 
being ready now with an interna- 
tional police force, the United 
States finds itself unready and will 
have to spend untold billions of 
dollars and many lives to adjust its 
past mistakes.” 

Coming from the lips of Dr. But- 
ler that plain speech will not be 
taken as /ése majesté. But any such 
pointed allocation of responsibility, 
if it appeared first in the pages of 
this magazine would be rated by 
some readers as insulting, disloyal, 
pro-Nazi, anti-American and what- 
not. But a man who fervently loves 
his country has a right to be indig- 
nant when he sees it humiliated, 
whatever be the circumstances and 
whoever be to hlame. 


IMPLE factual statement like 
that of Dr. Butler makes some 
of Mr. Churchill’s beautiful oratory 
seem silly. For example, the Prime 
Minister said with solemnity and 
with staccato emphasis, “The forces 
ranged against us 
are ruthless. They Our Enemies 
are wicked men. Are Bad Men! 
They will stop at 
nothing, nothing that violence or 
treachery can suggest.” It reminds 
one of Prince Hamlet’s “There’s 
ne’er a villain dwelling in all Den- 
mark but he’s an arrant knave.” 
There’s ne’er a Nazi or a Nipponese 
doubledealer but he’s a wicked 
man! We needed no prime min- 
ister to come from London to tell 
us that. Dr. Butler had told it nine 
years ago. Demosthenes warned 
the Athenians against the Macedo- 
nians. The Athenians listened, said 
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“wasn’t it a fine speech?” and went 
back to their customary pursuits. 
The Macedonians conquered Greece. 
Absit Omen! 

We have possessed the Philip- 
pines and the Hawaiian Islands for 
forty-four years. In both those 
places we have had opportunity to 
study the Japs at close range and 
at first hand. Why didn’t we learn 
to know them? Why were we still 
sending scrap iron and oil to their 
mother country until—one might 
say—yesterday? For that matter, 
why were the English upholding 
Hitler and why was the Bank of 
England lending him millions—giv- 
ing him millions of pounds until 
1938? 

In that same speech Mr. Churchill 
asked, no doubt rhetorically, “What 
kind of people do they think we 
are?” I think I have the answer to 
that one. A friend of mine who 
has done much engineering work 
in the Balkan countries, in Greece 
and Turkey, had come to know 
those peoples very well. So he 
thought. But when he said in a 
restaurant at Athens, “The Greeks 
are a smart people,” a couple of 
Armenians laughed outright and re- 
peated as a good joke “He thinks 
the Greeks are smart!” I imagine 
the Japs are laughing just now at 
the compliments Mr. Churchill pays 
us and the compliments we pay Mr. 
Churchill. 


HILE we are on the subject of 
that great speech let us admit 

that it would have been just as well 
not to call Mussolini “boastful.” 
We have known that fact also for a 
long time. We have laughed at him 
for pouting like a pigeon while mak- 
ing a speech and beating his breast 
like an orangutan. But since the de- 
bacle at Pearl Harbor and the sur- 


render of Manila we might be in- 
clined to find ridicule of anybody’s 
boasting a trifle too suggestive. So 
let’s put a quietus on oratory and 
get down to the job—the dirty 
bloody job of fighting. 


FTER all, no adult American 
imagines for a moment that 

Mr. Churchill came over to make 
a speech, any more than he believes 
that Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt got together some months 
ago on a battleship to adopt an “At- 
lantic Charter” of eight platitudes. 
Mr. Churchill came over to deposit 
a package in Mr. Roosevelt’s lap. 
The package is the war. It is now 
our war in which the English will 
help us; no longer England’s war 
in which we shall 
help her. Those who Risk His 
are accustomed to Life to Make 
read not only with a Speech? 
their eyes open but 
their wits working, noticed in the 
papers on the day the Churchill 
speech was printed a much more sig- 
nificant item in a much more insig- 
nificant spot. It ran, “Melbourne, 
December 27 (A.P.) Prime Minister 
John Curtin declared today that 
Australia . . . places her chief reli- 
ance in the United States.” He 
said, “Australia looks to America, 
free from any pangs about our tra- 
ditional links of friendship to Brit- 
ain. We know that Australia can go 
and Britain still hold on. We are 
determined that Australia shall not 
go. We shall shape a plan with the 
United States as its keystone.” 

See? The war is ours. We are 
now elected chief standard bearer. 
Such is the package left on our 
doorstep by the messenger, Mr. 
Churchill. The speech was only the 
ringing of the bell to bring us to the 
door. The war I say is from this 





moment ours. Two years ago Mr. 
Roosevelt called it a “foreign war.” 
The interventionists kept talking 
for a year after that of “measures 
short of war.” No man knows 
whether they believed themselves 
or not. We that were non-interven- 
tionist didn’t believe them. And 
now the sequel: we have not simply 
“entered into a foreign war” as we 
did in 1917. We have taken it over. 
We are not participants; we are the 
chief protagonists. It is to be hoped 
that the interventionists are very, 


very happy. 


ie England the press is on the 
whole bolder than here in free 
America. The London correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune wrote to 
his paper on January 12th: “Nei- 
ther Parliament nor the press seems 
to be in any mood to condone the 
failure, either on the part of their 
political or military leaders, both 
of whom, even before all the facts 
have been ascertained, already have 
been convicted by 
many members of 
Press Is Parliament and 
Angry newspaper critics, 

including those of 
the London Times, for glibly prom- 
ising far more than they were able 
to fulfill.” 

He goes on to quote from half a 
dozen London newspapers. The 
Star had said: “Malaya calls for the 
most searching inquest since Nor- 
way. When Parliament reassem- 
bles, critics and inquisitors will 
have a mountain of material to lay 
before the government.” 

The same paper suggests “three 
new questions for the Commons 
jury: (1) Is it true, as Chinese 
newspapers allege, that Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of 
troops for Malaya was not accept- 


The English 
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ed? (2) Is it true that the critical 
broadcaster from the United States, 
Cecil Brown, has been banned from 
the air? [He had been speaking 
of the polo playing, cocktail drink- 
ing, week-end vacationing defenders 
of Malaya.}] (3) Has there been 
anything done about the Australian 
demand for the immediate rein- 
forcements of Singapore’s defend- 
ers, regardless of red tape or prob- 
lematical needs elsewhere?” 

The Star was not alone. The 
Evening Standard (one of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s papers) said that 
both the United States and Britain 
were “caught napping” and indicted 
its own government for “complacent 
prophecies,” “failure to scorch the 
earth in Malaya,” the “fiasco at 
Penang” and what it asserted to be 
the rejection of help from Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Apparently they still have a free 
press in England. Here in America 
if we say such things 
either of Britain or 
of the United States 
in any newspaper 
and especially in a 
Catholic organ, we get indignant de- 
mands from stupid persons (I be- 
lieve the English call them “silly 
asses”) accusing us of “disunion” 
and “disloyalty” and demanding (I 
have received one such demand) 
that we apologize to President 
Roosevelt! Those indignant remon- 
strants should not bother with us 
small fry, but write to Lord Beaver- 
brook demanding that he confess 
himself a fifth columnist and that 
he apologize to his king or to Mr. 
Churchill, or to whoever is the offi- 
cial apology-receiver over there. 

We have come to a curious pass 
if the English are freer to speak and 
to write than the Americans. A cen- 
tury and a half ago we cut loose 


“Free Press”: 
There and 
Here— 
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from them for the sake of more 
freedom. Now we seem to have less 
freedom than they. We have a hun- 
dred inhibitions and prohibitions to 
their one. Indeed we are not per- 
mitted to know what every Jap 
knows—the extent of the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor. Nor where the fleet 
is. Nor what it is doing. Nor how 
the Japs were able to land a quarter 
of a million men on Luzon with vir- 
tually no opposition. Nor why Gen- 
eral MacArthur had received no 
reinforcements six weeks after the 
Japs attacked. Nor whether the 
little band of our fighters in the 
Philippines is to play the part of a 
suicide squad, nor why there were 
only four hundred at Wake Island, 
nor why a defense was made since 
the defense was hopeless. We don’t 
even know what happened at Hono- 
lulu or why or how. For months we 
had been looking at maps and dia- 


grams of the three concentric cir- 
cles of defense, five miles, ten miles 
and fifteen miles around the Ha- 


waiian Islands. What happened to 
those three rings? Even at Chung- 
king the inefficient Chinese have 
warnings two hours in advance and 
again one hour in advance when a 
raid is coming. Why are we less 
efficient than the inefficient Chi- 
nese? Was Honolulu less impor- 
tant than Chungking? Where are 
we any way, and what are we doing? 


N article has appeared in the 

American Mercury magazine by 
Alexander Seversky entitled “Amer- 
ica Repeats the Aviation Blunders 
of Britain.” Why do we repeat 
anybody’s aviation blunders? Gen- 
eral Billy Mitchell was court-mar- 
tialed and martyred. Who did it? 
Drag them out from behind their 
anonymity. Now, too late, General 
Mitchell is exonerated—after death 
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—by Congress. . Good, but it would 
be better if the brass hats and 
stuffed shirts who dishonored him 
in life were named and removed. 
Are they still there? 
If they are, may 
they not do more 
harm? Who are they anyway? 
Westbrook Pegler with character- 
istic picturesqueness speaks of “ivy- 
league lawyers, social workers, punk 
poets and misanthropic failures of 
the newspaper business” who are, 
he claims, now messing up matters 
in the production department of 
the Administration at Washington. 
Are there similar misfits and in- 
competents in the army and navy? 
Secretary Knox named three sacri- 
ficial scapegoats after Pearl Harbor 
and with appropriate ceremonial 
they were driven into the wilder- 
ness. But whose sins were upon 
them? Only their own? Was all 
the fault at Honolulu and none at 
Washington? 

We could go on—any one not 
doped by soporific propaganda could 
go on—with hundreds of questions 
now rankling in the minds of patri- 
otic Americans, questions to which 
we get no answers. The irrepres- 
sible Pegler says in that same piece: 

“Let’s quit printing those poison- 
ously optimistic cut-lines under the 
news-service photographs of tanks, 
bombers and the like, shot in long 
perspective so as to create an illu- 
sion of plenty, which speak of these 
vehicles as ‘rolling off the assembly 
lines.’ They aren’t rolling off the 
assembly lines and these pictures, 
and especially the cut-lines, give a 
dangerously false impression. .. . 
They are inching along slowly, but 
they aren’t rolling off like flivvers 
as the pictures have suggested they 
are and nobody knows it better than 
Hitler and the only people who are 


Questions! 
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deceived by the exaggeration are 
the Americans who shouldn’t be 
hopped up with such habit-forming 
encouragement. The fact is that the 
rate of production to date is a dis- 
grace to the greatest 
industrial nation on 
earth and a menace 
to life and liberty. 
. . - If we don’t spit on our hands, 
pull up our socks and begin to real- 
ize those fatuous lines about heavy 
war stuff ‘rolling off the assembly 
lines’ this country might get licked 
and never mind what the Russians 
are doing to Hitler or how many 
German generals get fired or how 
much the Italians really hate the 
Heinies in their hearts.” 

To all of which the usual retort 
is that Pegler is an habitual grouch. 
The question is not whether he is 
a grouch but whether the tanks and 
the bombers are rolling off the as- 
sembly lines like flivvers. Will any 
responsible person come forth and 
correct Mr. Pegler not with an epi- 
thet but a few well authenticated 
facts and figures? Does some sim- 
pleton say “that would give comfort 
and aid to the enemy”? What gives 
comfort and aid to the enemy is the 
knowledge that we are lying about 
production. If we have some im- 
pressive figures of production, how 
about giving a little comfort and 
aid to our own citizens by letting 
us have them? We would gladly 
absorb a little comfort just now. 
The fact is that when we get a so- 
berly authentic statement from a 
Congressional Committee after a 
year’s investigation, the grousing of 
Mr. Pegler is seen to be an under- 
statement. 


Spit on 
Our Hands 


\ ip for another example the 
situation on the Atlantic sea- 
board from Maine to Florida. How 
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many anti-aircraft guns are protect- 
ing us? Mayor LaGuardia has been 
frightening us with threats of raids. 
Is there really danger? Where will 
the enemy bombers start from? 
Norway? Haven’t we planes at Ice- 
land and Greenland to intercept 
them? Haven’t we a first line of de- 
fense at Bermuda, in the Bahamas, 
Trinidad and the Canal? Where 
will the enemy come from? Mexico? 
Brazil? Have we no F.B.I. men in 
Mexico and Brazil? Can we be 
caught asleep again? 
But where are they 
coming from? From 
airplane carriers in 
mid-Atlantic? But 
where is all that immense navy of 
ours, President Roosevelt’s pride 
and glory, the “biggest in the world, 
bar none”? Are they going to let 
an airplane carrier sneak up on us? 
These are not treasonable questions. 
Nor are they far-fetched. Every 
man-jack that you meet on the 
street says, “Do you really think 
Hitler can come over and bomb us?” 
If that question be treasonable, our 
fair city and our country are rotten 
with treason. But that treason 
could be nipped in the bud with a 
little information. Cannot Mr. La- 
Guardia tell us seven million peo- 
ple under his immediate care that 
there are a thousand pursuit planes 
and five hundred long-range bomb- 
ers defending the metropolis and 
that another ten thousand are 
strategically placed and ready for 
instant action from the Canadian to 
the Mexican border? He cannot? 
Why not? Do I hear someone say 
that the reason we have not clouds 
of airplanes is that America First 
and other “obstructionists” stood in 
the way of adequate national de- 
fense? Any one who says such a 
thing is either mistaken or lying. 


Aid and 
Comfort to 
Ourselves 
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America First was for America 
First. It was an ardent champion 
of National Defense. National, 
mind you. Not international. Not 
universal. Not what Mr. Knox is 
now calling “global defense.” 

“Where is the fleet? Where is 
the fleet?” the American people 
chant in unison. “Wouldn’t Mr. 
Hitler like to know” comes the 
squelching answer; “Wouldn’t Ja- 
pan like to know.” 
I wonder if the 
Know: The squelchers imagine 
Nazis Know: for a moment that 
Why Not Us? Hitler hasn’t our At- 

lantic Fleet spotted, 
tagged and numbered, and if the 
wily Japanese, so much at home in 
the waters of the Orient, do not 
know where our Pacific and Asiatic 
fleets lie lurking. 

Mr. Knox in what was either a 
very simple or a very sly answer, 
said in effect that our fleet could 
not be at the Philippines because it 


The Japs 


was employed elsewhere. Was he | 


telling the Japs that they can go 
ahead unmolested, or was he mak- 
ing a first attempt at a bit of wily 
strategy? Perhaps it is only wish- 
ful thinking, but I hope that the 
great bulk of our two Oriental 
fleets, Asiatic and Pacific, may sud- 
denly and miraculously appear like 
Neptune above the waves and ad- 
minister a complete and definitive 
thrashing to the Japs. I say hop- 
ing. I wish I could say expecting. 


praears global defense is the 

only national defense. England 
doesn’t seem to think so. She has 
made her tight little isle tighter 
than ever. They say she has five 


million fighting men packed in be- 
tween John o’Groats’ and Land’s 
End. Whatever happens at Singa- 
pore or Melbourne, there will always 
be an England. England will see 
to that. Not that we should blame 
her. We believe in America First. 
Why shouldn’t England believe in 
“England First”? That is no crime. 
Self-defense is the first law of na- 
ture. But what I cannot under- 
stand is that since “England First” 
is an honorable policy “America 
First” was a cowardly statement 
and treacherous and somehow 
Nazi. 


NE more word, unfortunately 
but necessarily a personal 
word. It has been said by the more 
unreasonable critics of what ap- 
pears in these pages that the writer 
of them “didn’t understand the kind 
of war that the Nazis have thrust 
upon the world.” The statement 
is preposterous. My conviction 
was formed and my position taken 
not because I knew too little of the 
nature of the war but because I 
knew too much. Seeing it for what 
it was and is, I had hoped and be- 
lieved that our best work could be 
done for the war and for peace if 
we remained neutral. The Japs in 
their madness prevented our ever 
knowing which was the better policy 
for the United States. All we can 
do now is to fight to the best of our 
ability and try to see to it that the 
“punk-poets, the ivy-league lawyers 
and the misanthropic failures” that 
clutter up the defense machinery 
are both exposed and deposed. We 
can win if they don’t get in our 
way. 
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By DorotHy GRAHAM 


HEN on Sunday, December 7th, 
word flashed over the wires 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
American people reacted with sud- 
den indignation to this treachery 
which brought us precipitously into 
the world war. Those bright palm- 
fringed islands lying on the tran- 
quil seas were blasted by the enemy 
into our consciousness. Those 
happy islands that conjured up 
recollections of dancers in ti leaf 
skirts, surf riders topping the crest 
of the foaming breakers, the plan- 
gent minors plucked from steel gui- 
tars and the crescent of white sand 
known as the beach at Waikiki! 

Then people began asking them- 
selves how we happened to have a 
naval base some two thousand miles 
off the California shore. Hawaii? 
—how did we get Hawaii? . . . The 
Philippines? Yes, the answer to 
that was easy. The Philippines 
had been given our protection after 
the war with Spain. Admiral 
Dewey and the Battle of Manila 
Bay. . . . The sharp drama of that 
incident had etched itself on the 
national mind. But Hawaii — that 
was a more baffling matter. 

As a matter of fact, the dramatic 
episodes that led to the annexation 
of Hawaii had been enacted on a 
far-away stage. When on that day 
in 1898, the ex-Queen Liliuokalani 
placed her dark pudgy hand on the 
pages of the Bible and took the oath 
of allegiance to the United States, 
it was the logical sequence in a long 
chain of events forged by American 
tenacity of purpose. 

The immediate crisis that brought 
about annexation had been the 


war with Spain. The Republic of 
Hawaii, under the presidency of 
Sanford B. Dole, had declared it- 
self an ally of the United States, 
and had thrown open the island 
harbors to our battleships and 
transports making the long voyage 
out to the Philippines. Hawaii, at 
the beginning of that war, found it- 
self in a strategic position at the 
crossroads of the Pacific. Already 
the menace of Japan was apparent 
in the shape of Japanese cruisers 
persistently scouting off the tip of 
Kauai, waiting for a chance to in- 
tervene. And the United States, 
abruptly aware of its position as 
a great world Power, rewarded 
Hawaii for its friendliness by an- 
nexing the Islands and giving the 
people the proud privilege of Ameri- 
can citizenship. The Hawaiians 
needed our protection. And the 
Congress at Washington finally re- 
alized that we needed a strong out- 
post to be a first line of defense for 
our own coast—Pear! Harbor. 
American influence in the Ha- 
waiian Islands dated back fully a 
hundred years before the day of 
formal annexation. Our seafaring 
men in their swift sailing ships had 
stopped at the island ports for sweet 
water and firewood, breaking the 
tedious voyage out to China. The 
first commerce in those early days 
of our own independence was car- 
ried-on by men who wanted the tea 
and silks the hong merchants sold 
at Canton; as payment, they stocked 
their vessels with ginseng, a New 
England herb greatly valued by the 
Chinese, and with sea-otter pelts 
bartered from the Indians of our 








northwest coast near the Columbia 
River. Then they discovered that 
the spicy pungent woods of the 
Hawaiian Islands brought high 
prices from the Chinese who used 
them for carving images and mak- 
ing joss sticks. They sent the na- 
tives into the lush tropic forests to 
cut down the sandalwood, and with 
their ships well loaded with this 
precious cargo, they sailed across 
the Pacific to engage in the lucra- 
tive China trade. Hawaii became a 
most important factor in our world 
commerce, enriching the thirteen 
original States that were still strug- 
gling with the problems incident to 
our War of Independence. 

Americans not only traded with 
the Islands, they settled there. Ad- 
venturers found themselves en- 
thralled by the leisurely spacious 
life, enchanted by the generous hos- 
pitality of the natives; they built 
themselves houses cut from blocks 
of coral, to make themselves perma- 
nent homes. They looked after the 
King’s herds running wild on the 
Big Island; they traded in calicos 
and nankeens, shingles and carriage 
wheels; they sent for cows and 
pigs, for flowering trees and lus- 
cious fruits that would grow in this 
fecund soil. They advised the dark 
Polynesian kings on matters of 
statecraft and persuaded them that 
the idols with grinning shark-teeth 
were not effective. On April 4, 
1820, a little company of Protestant 
missionaries arrived in the brig 
Thaddeus after a voyage of one 
hundred and fifty-two days around 
the Horn, to bring the tenets of 
Christianity to the people. The first 
Catholic missionaries arrived on 
July 9, 1827.2 


1See Tae Carmotic Wort, October, 1941, 
Page 90, for a brief sketch of the history of 
the Church in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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It was the Americans who began 
experimenting with sugar cane, the 
crop that definitely fixed the future 
destiny of the Islands. At first the 
results were not encouraging, and 
the crude mills produced only a 
dubious quality of sugar. But 
gradually new canes were intro- 
duced that flourished in the rich 
red earth; more acreage was 
cleared; irrigation was systematized 
by diverting the streams that ran 
down the mountain gullies and di- 
recting this flow to the lateral 
sluices that would water the fields. 

As the cane began to prosper, the 
planters saw the need for a depend- 
able market, and the United States 
became their objective. San Fran- 
cisco lay across the nine day span 
of the Pacific. Steam had curtailed 
the distance in the 60’s and 70’s of 
the last century; the States had ex- 
panded westward and there was a 
large and steadily growing popula- 
tion to buy the treacle and the re- 
fined sugar. 

The tariff barrier between the 
States and the Islands was always 
an anxious issue to the planters. 
Their profits were uncertain; they 
combated droughts and pests and 
contended with difficult labor prob- 
lems. If sugar was to be taken out 
of the class of speculative adven- 
ture and put on a sound basis, there 
must be a market to which they 
could ship the product of their 
mills, without fear that the tariff 
would absorb the margin of profit. 
They could not meet the competi- 
tion of the fluctuating world sugar 
market; they could not risk the haz- 
ards of each newly elected Congress 
which had the power to change the 
rates of duty. . 

So in 1884, in a spirit of mutual 
co-operation, the Hawaiian govern- 
ment made an agreement with the 
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government at Washington. In ex- 
change for a preferential duty on 
sugar, the United States was given 
the right to build a naval base at 
Pear! Harbor—that was to be a first 
line of defense in the Pacific. 

The planters in Hawaii prospered 
by the agreement, but the United 
States let its interest in Pearl Har- 
bor lapse. It was a time of great 
development within the States, and 
the problems at home left little time 
for the consideration of a group of 
remote Islands. War in the Pacific 
seemed a scarcely possible contin- 
gency; we relied on the protection 
of the two great oceans. It did not 
seem that the Hawaiian Islands 
would ever be necessary for our own 
line of defense. 

Meanwhile, in the Islands, the 
American interests increased. The 
planters, even in their prosperity, 
were always apprehensive. They 
could never be certain that some 


chance might not bring about a 
change in the tariff agreement. 
Foresighted men wanted annexa- 
tion, a close permanent tie with the 
States that would put an end to this 
harassing indecision. 

In 1891 Queen Liliuokalani suc- 


ceeded to the throne. She was an 
obtuse, stubborn, willful woman, in 
whom the Americans had little con- 
fidence. The Island government 
was on the verge of bankruptcy and 
the Queen’s advisers hastily put two 
bills through the Legislature in or- 
der to increase the revenues. Both 
the Opium Bill and the Lottery Bill 
were repugnant to the conscience of 
the Americans in the Islands. The 
Lottery Bill was particularly ob- 
noxious because it permitted the 
establishment of the Louisiana Lot- 
tery in Honolulu — the last lottery 
company in the United States that 
had just been forced to cease its ac- 
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tivities by Congress. It was feared 
that such an overt welcome to the 
Lottery Company would have ad- 
verse repercussions in Washington. 
Congress might retaliate by re- 
scinding the favorable tariff agree- 
ment. 

Moreover, Queen Liliuokalani 
proposed to force a new Constitu- 
tion on her subjects —a Constitu- 
tion that would give her full and 
unlimited powers to act without the 
restraining advice of the Legisla- 
ture and the Cabinet. From long 
experience with a line of Hawaiian 
rulers, the Americans were con- 
vinced that the naive, irresponsible, 
vacillating Hawaiian monarchs 
should not be trusted with absolu- 
tism. It would mean retrogression, 
uncertainty, chaos. The cane 
might wither for lack of a profitable 
market; the vast fields might lie 
fallow until overrun with the lon- 
tana; the laborers imported to work 
the cane, the Chinese, Koreans and 
Portuguese from the Cape Verde 
Islands, might be without employ- 
ment. 

When the moment came and the 
Queen was about to proclaim her- 
self ruler of the Islands, the Ameri- 
cans were ready. They had formed 
a Committee for Public Safety; they 
had stored rifles and ammunition in 
a livery stable to arm the Citizen 
Volunteers. Then they sent word 
to the captain of the Boston, a 
United States warship in the har- 
bor, that American lives and inter- 
ests must be protected. 

The marines and bluejackets 
from the Boston landed. There was 
a night of terror when fires broke 
out along the waterfront in Hono- 
lulu and the lower town was looted. 
The marines kept order. The Citi- 
zen Volunteers promptly took over 
the strategic points: the telephone 
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exchange, the post office, the gas- 
works, the police barracks. The 
next day they marched on the pal- 
ace and the Queen was held there, 
a prisoner. 

The American consul ran up the 
Stars and Stripes— for fear some 
other nation might intervene. A 
Japanese cruiser was known to be 
scouting off Kauai, and it was plain 
that the Japanese intended to seize 
the first opportunity to land a force 
and establish a claim to the islands. 
Any lack of firmness in handling 
this situation would be used by the 
Japanese as an excuse for conquest. 
No one wanted that to happen. 
Neither the Hawaiians themselves, 
nor the Americans, nor the British 
who kept watch from the battleship 
Garnet. 

Yet the act of raising the Ameri- 
can flag was premature. The next 
day, January 17, 1893, a Provisional 
Government was established, and 
Sanford B. Dole, a well - respected 
American, long identified with the 
Islands, became the head of that 
government. 

Mr. Dole immediately appointed 
a Committee for Annexation. Five 
men left for the mainland with a 
petition, asking that the Congress 
of the United States promptly annex 
the Islands. The Hawaiians them- 
selves were eager for this. They 
had received the marines with their 
usual amiable charm, as they had 
welcomed Captain James Cook who 
discovered the Islands; as they had 
welcomed the early sailors who 
taught them to make fish-hooks out 
of iron nails and the traders who 
bartered the strange luxuries of 
civilization for sandalwood. The 
Hawaiians accepted change with 
confidence, realizing that it was in- 
evitable. 

The Committee for Annexation 
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arrived in Washington in February, 
1893, when Benjamin Harrison was 
President; he regarded the matter 
favorably and promised to give it 
his attention. But in March Grover 
Cleveland was inaugurated — and 
the Democrats did not approve of 
annexation. Moreover, Mr. Cleve- 
land felt that the Captain in com- 
mand of the Boston had acted too © 
hastily in sending the marines 
ashore. He decided to appoint a 
Commission to go out to the Islands 
and investigate the situation, to 
make a full and impartial report to 
submit to Congress. 

It was April before that word 
reached the Islands. All the towns- 
people had gathered excitedly on 
the shaky wooden jetty at Honolulu 
to get the news. Telegraph wires 
stretched as far as San Francisco, 
but from there the report must be 
brought by ship, nine days across 
the ocean. It was a moment of ex- 
treme suspense, as the people specu- 
lated whether Mr. Dole’s govern- 
ment had been recognized by the 
States—or if Lilinokalani would 
still be their Queen. 

The townspeople called up to the 
ship for news; there was the swir- 
ling mass of gaudy calicos and dark 
uplifted faces, eager for the deci- 
sion. Yet fate was still held in 
abeyance. It was learned that noth- 
ing could be determined until Mr. 
Cleveland’s Commission had a 
chance to give its verdict. 

The Commissioners stayed for 
months in the Islands, weighing the 
evidence, taking down depositions, 
talking to the Americans and the 
Hawaiians. It was their intention 
to be strictly fair. Swayed now by 
the claims of the Queen’s party and 
now by the American interests, they 
debated the situation. 

In the end they decided that 
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Liliuokalani was still the rightful 
Queen. 

Yet ironically enough, after they 
had sailed away, there was no way 
for the Queen to regain her throne. 
The Queen’s party was disorgan- 
ized, and without plans for action. 
Liliuokalani was too arbitrary and 
arrogant to be popular, even with 
her own people. She was treated 
with the greatest respect, but still 
kept under guard by the Citizen 
Volunteers. Mr. Dole from his 
modest frame house on the Nuuanu 
hill, proclaimed Hawaii a Republic 
and named himself the first presi- 
dent. Progress had come to the 
Islands—and few were ready to risk 
going back to the old ways. 

During the subsequent years, sev- 
eral attempts were made by adven- 
turous white men to rally the 
Queen’s party. The Louisiana Lot- 
tery financed one conspiracy, and 
landed guns and ammunition on 


the barren strip of land out by 
Kaalawai, beyond the jutting bulk 
of the extinct volcano Diamond 


Head. It was planned to take 
Honolu'u by a surprise march be- 
fore dawn—and place Liliuckalani 
in power again. The attempt was 
made in the interest of the Lottery 
Company, rather than for the good 
of the Hawaiian people. 

Yet the Hawaiians were congeni- 
tally careless; their amiable, easy- 
going ways were not conducive to 
the strain of plotting and carrying 
through a revolt. Some way or oth- 
er the details of the plan became 
known to Mr. Dole’s government. 
The Citizen Volunteers armed hast- 
ily and marched out to Kaalawai 
to intercept the Hawaiians gather- 
ing there under their white leaders. 

When the fighting was over, with 
surprisingly few casualties, more 
than two hundred Hawaiians fled to 
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the hills. They were afraid severe 
punishment would be meted out for 
their rebellion. 

The American judge, realizing 
that they had been coerced into this 
act of defiance, was lenient with 
them. A few years imprisonment 
on the reef in the harbor, almost 
within sight of their own homes— 
that was the sentence given. The 
Hawaiians were grateful and happy 
for his understanding. The white 
men who had incited them to rebel- 
lion were sentenced to death by 
hanging. 

An unhappy disturbed time fol- 
lowed, when the Hawaiians more 
and more came to feel that they 
would welcome the guardianship of 
the United States. And the Ameri- 
cans, watching the barometer of 
events, became ever more certain 
that they needed the protection of 
the States—to stabilize the great 
sugar interests that were steadily 
expanding, and to keep the preda- 
tory Japanese at bay. Petitions with 
thousands of signatures were sent 
to Washington; petitions eagerly 
signed by the Hawaiians. 

When McKinley became presi- 
dent, it seemed likely that the Re- 
publican party would seriously con- 
sider the problem of annexation. 

Then the war between the United 
States and Spain broke out unex- 
pectedly. This turn of events gave 
Mr. Dole his opportunity to pro- 
claim the friendliness of the Islands. 
Formally declaring the Republic of 
Hawaii to be an ally of the United 
States, he opened the harbors so 
that the transports might give our 
soldiers a few days shore leave be- 
fore they went on to the Philip- 
pines. The Islands that had pro- 
visioned our sailing ships in the 
China trade and later given hospi- 
tality to our great whaling vessels, 
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now supplied the Fleet; Admiral 
Dewey’s Fleet that was steaming to 
victory in Manila Bay. 

The reward came to the Islands 
in 1898. On August 12th crowds 
gathered before the steps of Iolani 
palace while Mr. Dole announced 
that the Islands had become an in- 
tegral part of the United States, a 
territory, with all the privileges that 
status conferred. 

Liliuokalani met the moment 
with dignity. She slowly placed her 
signature on the act of abdication, 
relinquishing forever her right to 
rule. Then she took the oath of 
fealty to the United States. 

A salvo of firecrackers detonated 
sharply and cheers broke from the 
crowd as the prisoners of the rebel- 
lion were released—the Hawaiians 
who had been held on the reef and 
the white men who had been sen- 
tenced to hanging. The people 
swarmed forward, laughing and 
shouting, mingling with the re- 
leased men, throwing garlands of 
flowers over their shoulders. 

Just at high noon the strains of 
Hawaii Ponoi were played for the 
last time as the national anthem. 
A bugle blew taps as the Hawaiian 
flag fluttered slowly down. 

Then the Stars and Stripes were 
raised against the shining sky, 
whipping briskly in the breeze. 

The band struck up the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Jubilantiy the Hawaiians joined 
in the singing. Confident of justice 
and fair-play and the protection of 
a great nation, confident of a future 
bright with the sun. 

In the succeeding years, as Japan 
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became increasingly menacing, the 
wide shining bay that lay to the 
west of Honolulu over by the fields 
of ripening cane was fortified by 
the United States. The harbor was 
dredged and deepened. The great 
docks were built, and the dry docks 
for repairing damaged ships. Still 
later, the army posts were organ- 
ized, the air-fields and the hangars 
were made ready. 

Signs of approaching trouble 
marked those years. The Japanese 
attack on Port Arthur—when they 
sank the Russian fleet before war 
between the nations had been de- 
clared. Japan’s claim to the islands 
stretching like stepping - stones 
across the Pacific; the mandated 
islands given by the League of 
Nations into Japan’s charge. Then 
the march into Manchuria. The 
attack on China in 1937. The steady 
pressure southward, toward the 
Dutch East Indies. The heady de- 
termination of the Japanese to 
make the western Pacific their own, 
to shut out all other nations from 
that sphere of influence. 

During that time, Pearl Harbor 
stood as a symbol of impregnabil- 
ity. 

It still stands strong and resolute, 
ready for any menace. For in spite 
of the treachery and the tragic dis- 
aster of December 7th, Pearl Har- 
bor still fulfills the purpose for 
which it was intended — our great 
defense post, twenty-four hundred 
miles beyond our shore line. 

More than that, Pear] Harbor has 
become a rallying cry for Ameri- 
cans united in a stupendous effort: 
“Remember Pear! Harbor!” 








“THEY SHALL PERISH, BUT THOU REMAINEST” 


By ANNA BEATRICE MuRPHY 
































THE PSALMIST: 
Why have the Gentiles raged, 
And the people devised vain things? 


THe Poet: 
Out of midnight 
Come silver wings. 
Beautiful men 
Are in the ranks of death. 


THE SOLDIER: 
Give me a cigarette, Bud,— 
A smoke with my last breath! 


THE Poet: 
Through the mud 
Great tanks are plowing. 
Waves of men 
Like ripe wheat bowing 
Before the wind. 


THE SOLDIER: 
Think they can stand to machine-gun fire? 
What fools! 





THE Poet: 
Why is the mire 
Red with blood? 


THE PSALMIST: 
Why have the Gentiles raged? 





THE MAN IN THE STREET: 
Where’s the trash-can? I’m sick of war, 
Of murder and of rape. Day by day I’ve paged 
Through Bulldog Edition, City Edition, Two-Star Final— 
All I’ve found is hate! 


THe Sovpier: 
What time is it, Bud? What’s the difference? 
There ain’t no early in this war, nor late. 















THE Poet: 
Out of midnight 
Come flaming trails. 
The hour of silence 
Is ripped by wails 
Of homeless ones. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET: 
“Machine guns strafed the refugees. The dead 
Blocked the path of those who tried to flee.” 


’ 


THE SOLDIER: 
What a mess! Look at my boots—red! 
Give me something to scrape this stuff off with. 


THE CHILD: 
Mother! Mother! Mother! 


THE POET: 
“Little children, 
Love one another”— 
They have forgotten— 
They never knew— 
How to be children. 


THE CHILD: 
What shall I do? 
I can’t go back, 
And up ahead— 
Mother! I’m afraid! 


THE POET: 
But the dead 
Cannot reply. 


THE PSALMIST: 
Why have the people devised vain things? 


THE POET: 
Into midnight 
Earth flings 
Detonations. 
Great tanks 
Creep through mud. 





THE SOLDIER: 
They’re stubborn, but we’ve dented their ranks. 








THe CHILD: 
Mother! Mother! Mother! 
There are big black things in the night. 
I’m afraid, Mother! 
Where are you? I can’t find you without a light. 


THE Poet: 
Only darkness 
Over the world. 
Gigantic hate 
In black souls curled 
Like a python. 
And yet night 
Is absence of day. 
Eternal Light 
Cannot be quenched. 
Beyond the power 
And rage of men 
God waits His Hour. 


THE PSALMIST: 
The Lord hath reigned, He is clothed with beauty. 


THE Poet: 
Black smoke curled 
Above torn earth. 
Over the world 
Hateful men 
Light the pyre of beauty. 


THE SOLDIER: 
Some day I'll get sick of all this rot! 
Some day I’ll tell the Sarge “To Hell with duty!” 


THE Poet: 
Day and night, 
Night and day 
Through human walls 
They force their way 
Pitting their force 
Against each other— 
Their puny force, 
Oblivious of the strength of Another. 


THE PSALMIST: 
The Lord is clothed with strength 
And hath girded Himself with power. 





THE Poet: 
Cannot the carnage 
Stop for one hour? 
No! 
Not for one second. 
Every move 
They have reckoned— 
They who have planned 
The total war. 


THE SOLDIER: 
I can stand the mud and the lousy chow 
And the noise, but I can’t stand this gore! 


THE PSALMIST: 
The Lord hath reigned. 


THE Poet: 
They have reckoned the time, 
The cost and the men. 
They have planned their crime 
With futile extravagance. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET: 
We had a battle of Verdun, 
Of Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood. 
They’ve gone us a better one! 


THE POET: 
Battle of Britain, 
Battle of France, 
Battle of Russia. 


THE SOLDIER: 
We don’t give these poor devils half a chance! 
Give me a guy with a gun, and I'll give him a fight. 
But this bombing out women and children—Hell ! 


THE CHILD: 
Mother! Mother! Mother! 
I stumbled over something, and I fell. 
I can’t get up. 


THE PSALMIST: 
All they that love Thy Name shall glory in Thee. 
His going out is from the end of Heaven. 
The Lord shall reign to Eternity. 
The Lord is clothed with strength. 





Tue Poet: 
This is the depth 
And this is the length— 
The measure of hate 
In the hearts of men— 
A child’s cry 
And a mother who will not answer again. 


THE SOLDIER: 
Now what tripped me? 
A dead woman—and—a child. 
I can’t go on, Bud—it might’ve been— 
My God! It’s driving me wild! 


THE Poet: 
This they forgot to count, 
They who have planned with hate. 
This they forgot to measure, 
And now it is too late. 


THE PSALMIST: 
Thine are the heavens and Thine is the earth. 
Let the Gentiles be judged in Thy sight. 
The Lord will give strength to His people, 
Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror of the night. 


THE Poet: 
They have forgotten God 
But man has not forgotten. 
They have raked the sod, 
And man has held his tongue. 
They have raked the flesh of man, 
And man has held his tongue. 
But when they raked the flesh of woman, 
That was more than man could bear. 
And when they raked the flesh of child, 


Man spoke. 


THE SOLDIER: 
My God! It’s driving me wild! 


THE MAN IN THE STREET: 
Another town destroyed. Look at this! 
“There were only women and children there, 
But they bombed the town.” Oh God! Will nothing stop 
This carnage? It’s more than a man can bear. 





THE PSALMIST: 
The world and the fullness thereof Thou hast founded. 
Justice and judgment are the preparation of Thy throne. 


THE Poet: 
They have forgotten God 
But He has remembered His own. 
He has spoken to the hearts of men. 
Out of the depths of night 
He has shown them a horrible thing. 
He has touched with points of light 
A woman slain, and a child. 
He has touched with points of fire 
Hearts that have long been cold. 
He has built a mighty choir 
Of the voices of angry men. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET: 
Let me get their filthy necks in my hands— 
Those slimy men who make wars 
From the safe Capitals of their guarded lands! 


THE SOLDIER: 
I’m through, I tell you! Done! 
To Hell with duty! 
Let them shoot me! I’m getting out of here. 


THE PSALMIST: 
The Lord hath reigned; He is clothed with beauty— 
I will make Thine enemies Thy footstool. 


THE Poet: 
Out of the depths of night 
Has come to the blinded hearts 
The first, faint ray of Light. 
God- has remembered His own. 
God has come before men. 


THE PSALMIST: 
Justice and judgment are the preparation of Thy throne. 





THE NEGRO IN THE IRISH EMPIRE 


By Tuomas F. DoyLe 


ROM the fact that millions of 
Irishmen are scattered through- 

out the world is engendered the no- 
tion of an Irish Empire. It is not 
an empire in the common meaning 
of the term, but a spiritual hegemo- 
ny that stretches to the ends of the 
earth. Roger Casement and Patrick 
Pearse, honored among Irish mar- 
tyrs, have both expressed this 
thought. “Rome has conquered na- 
tions,” G. K. Chesterton once said, 
“but Ireland has conquered races.” 
The Irish, as one American bishop 
testified, have done more to spread 
the Catholic Church in the last one 
hundred years than all its mission- 
ary forces in three hundred years. 


They have built a thousand churches 
in the South Sea continent of Aus- 


tralia. They have thrown a million 
of their race into England to begin 
its reconquest to the faith. They 
have made the Catholic Church nu- 
merically by far the largest and 
most influential denomination in 
the United States. 

In Africa, China, Korea and else- 
where Irish missionaries have 
reaped a rich harvest of souls. But 
not among the Negro communities 
of North America. Here the Irish 
priest, due to religious intolerance 
in the early periods of the coun- 
try’s history, but, more significant- 
ly, to lack of encouragement from 
his own flock, has failed to carry 
the torch that was borne by Irish 
hands among the races of Europe in 
the sixth and succeeding centuries. 
From Ireland young men were go- 
ing from Maynooth to preach to the 
dark people of Africa, but in Amer- 


ica, with thousands of them at his 
doorstep, so to speak, the early 
Irish - American thought of them 
merely as competitors for the un- 
skilled jobs which his lack of edu- 
cation forced him to seek. The 
average Irishman had his family’s 
needs to think of. He was glad to 
get work, and glad, in the building 
and development of his new coun- 
try, to leave the problem of Negro 
evangelization to others. Of course, 
he was Catholic, very Catholic, but 
he tended, paradoxically, to become 
insular in his Catholicity. 

It is widely admitted that Catho- 
lic prelates and priests of Irish ex- 
traction have done work for the 
Negro that is beyond praise, but it 
is impossible to maintain that the 
Irish laity generally have co - op- 
erated in these efforts. Indeed, 
there are many who will insist 
quite vehemently that the Irish 
Catholic has not only taken no in- 
terest in the Negro’s misfortunes, 
but has been strongly antagonistic 
to him, particularly in the fields of 
labor and politics. As to apathy in 
the past, much, of course, may be 
said in extenuation. Like other 
minorities, the Irish in America 
have suffered from discrimination 
and vilification, and their struggle 
for just recognition was for a long 
time so intense that no preoccupa- 
tion with the rights of other groups 
was to be expected of them. It is 
to their great credit that the prog- 
ress of the Catholic Church from 
the time of Colonial restriction 
through the days of Know-Nothing- 
ism was made possible by their un- 
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ceasing devotion and their readiness 
to make material sacrifice so that 
the work of building churches, edu- 
cating priests and supporting char- 
itable and educational institutions 
might continue. 

The Irish in America quickly and 
readily entered into the spirit and 
life of their new country. But in 
adopting its virtues, they also 
shared in its sins. Their democracy 
was not always one hundred per 
cent pure. They had a share in 
the intolerance of the Negro, which 
has existed side by side with the 
tendency to disparage the immi- 
grant. No nationality has escaped, 
not even the Irish themselves. Nor 
has prejudice been the hallmark of 
the ignorant alone. Benjamin 
Franklin, in 1753, referred to the 
Germans of Pennsylvania as “gen- 
erally the most stupid of their own 
nation.” Expressing a sentiment 
that was often felt toward the Ne- 
gro in the post-Civil War days, he 
declared: “Not being used to lib- 
erty, they did not know how to 
make modest use of it.” Often the 
immigrant was disturbed to find 
how readily the American ascribed 
crime, pauperism, degeneracy and 
radicalism to the foreign born. He 
found many times that employers 
would hire only native Americans. 
In many factories, where workers of 
one racial group predominated, so- 
called outsiders were not wanted, 
or at least barely tolerated. In this 
respect, the Jews were, and still are, 
notorious sufferers. 

But the immigrant, succeeding 
eventually in finding his niche in 
American life, has found no group 
against which such determined and 
universal opposition prevailed as 
the Negro, whose forebears were 
brought here in Colonial times, and 
who, by every law of reason and 
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justice, should have attained a se- 
cure place in the country he helped 
to make great. This was the tragic 
difference between the immigrant 
and the Negro: the former might 
hope eventually to break through 
the barriers of prejudice and caste 
snobbery, but the Negro never suc- 
ceeded, except in rare instances, in 
being recognized as an equal in 
American industry or American so- 
ciety. For him the unwritten law 
was a thousand times more potent 
than any of the statutes that pro- 
claimed his equal dignity and equal 
rights under the charter of American 
democracy. The poorest and most 
despised immigrant, by the accident 
of a white skin, was regarded as this 
man’s superior. In vain did the 
Negro, in the fields of scholarship, 
music, art and science, demonstrate 
his splendid cultural and intellec- 
tual worth. The Anglican syllogism 
propounded from Southern pulpits 
in the days of slavery continued to 
guide the thought of many: “Man is 
the Image of God; God is no Negro; 
therefore, the Negro is no man.” 

In spite of their close association 
with the Church in America, begin- 
ning in Colonial times, and the fact 
that they formed a great majority 
among its laity and clergy, the Irish 
generally played a comparatively 
small part in the abolition move- 
ment. The Irish Catholic tradition 
was decidedly adverse to the insti- 
tution of slavery, and memories still 
rankled of thousands of poor Irish 
transported as slaves to the West 
Indies during one of the more un- 
fortunate periods of English mis- 
rule. The Irishman’s ideal of free- 
dom was, of course, an absolute one, 
but it was dimmed, so far as the 
Negroes were concerned, by the ar- 
gument that they were better off in 
slavery than they would be as un- 





conditioned free laborers. There 
was, too, the fear of added compe- 
tition for the unskilled jobs the 
Irish, in most cases, were seeking. 
Articulate leaders among the Irish, 
of whom John Mitchel, fervent 
apostle of Irish Republicanism, was 
one, were often found in the pro- 
slavery camp. Mitchel, because of 
his violent espousal of the Confed- 
eracy and his defense of slavery, 
not to mention his intimated desire 
to own a plantation in Tennessee or 
Alabama, “well stocked with Ne- 
groes,” shocked his more idealistic 
friends. But such reaction was 
needless in view of Mitchel’s highly 
unpredictable nature, which made 
an insistence on freedom for one 
people and slavery for another quite 
in keeping with his erratic tempera- 
ment. However, it is not by any 
means to be supposed that a goodly 
number of the Irish did not agree 
with him, especially those whose 
homes were in the South or in the 
larger cities of the North. 

In their history of Chicago, Lloyd 
Lewis and Henry Justin Smith in- 
sist that motives of self-interest in- 
duced the Irish of that city to op- 
pose the Abolitionists and all who 
planned to set the Negro free. 
“From the day that the average 
Irish immigrant landed in the New 
World,” they say, “he took this 
stand. He had fled poverty and 
starvation at home, and, arriving in 
America without funds and with- 
out education, it was necessary that 
he work with his hands. Along the 
rivers this put him into competi- 
tion with slave labor. Naturally he 
became anxious to preserve race 
distinctions, and even after he had 
risen to boss other laborers, as he 
usually did within a remarkably 
short space of time, he held to the 
notion that slavery was just the 
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thing for the colored man. This 
brought him, with his genius for 
politics, into the Democratic party, 
which would leave slavery alone. 
Furthermore that party, under the 
broadly human leadership of the 
Protestant Stephen A. Douglas, had 
welcomed the Irish Catholic new- 
comers into its ranks, while the 
Whigs, priggishly vain of ‘the old 
American stock,’ repelled them.” 
Over in Ireland, the voice of Dan- 
iel O’Connell was being raised on 
behalf of Catholic emancipation, 
and in America, another champion 
of despised causes, Wendell Phil- 
lips, had hailed him for his advo- 
cacy of Negro rights as well. When 
a group of three men began to agi- 
tate for the emancipation of the 
Negroes in the British colonies of 
the West Indies, O’Connell and his 
supporters backed them in every 
division. A West Indian interest 
pledged to maintain Negro slavery 
sought to buy him off. They offered 
to throw their twenty-seven votes to 
him on every Irish question if he 
would favor their cause. “It was,” 
said Wendell Phillips, “a terrible 
temptation. How many a so-called 
statesman would have yielded! 
O’Connell said: ‘Gentlemen, God 
knows I speak for the saddest na- 
tion the sun sees, but may my right 
hand forget its cunning and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth if, to serve Ireland, even Ire- 
land, I forget the Negro one single 
hour!’” Before Garrison’s day, as 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips recalls in 
his The Course of the South to 
Secession, O’Connell had declared: 
“Of all men living an American 
slaveholder is the most despicable.” 
Here was an authentic voice pro- 
claiming opposition to a system 
with which generations of Irishmen 
had grown to tolerate as an evil 
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beyond their power to remedy, or 
which was worse, as a means to 
further their own economic inter- 
ests. 

The disappearance of the slavery 
issue from American politics mere- 
ly marked the beginning of new 
problems in the fields of social and 
economic relations. The increasing 
swarms of job-seeking immigrants 
made it difficult for the Negro, par- 
ticularly in the North, to retain his 
hold on jobs of even the most 
menial kind. In New York City he 
had operated, among other minor 
businesses, restaurants, barber 
shops and dyeing and cleaning es- 
tablishments, and had filled many 
of the service positions. But the 
newcomers ousted him by degrees 
and forced him to abandon residen- 
tial areas of lower Manhattan and 
establish himself in the old Dutch 
settlement of Harlem. In the pe- 
riods following the end of the Civil 
War there was little expression of 
opinion by Catholics on the need of 
adjusting Negro-white relations. 
But the rising tide of anti-Negro dis- 
crimination following the growth of 
immigration soon became widely 
apparent, and religious and social 
leaders of all faiths became sharp- 
ly alive to the existence of a condi- 
tion immeasurably more complex 
than the old issue of Negro slavery. 

It is proper to speak here of one 
outstanding Irish - American, John 
Boyle O’Reilly, who, more than any 
of the sons of Ireland to set foot 
in America, has left an impress of 
tolerance and good will that can 
never be forgotten. An ardent fig- 
ure in the Fenian movement, and 
later editor of the Boston Pilot, 
O’Reilly nourished along with his 
love for Ireland a fine loyalty to 
America and a warm sympathy to- 
ward the emancipated Negroes. 


“The bitterest prejudices of race 
and creed seem to have been utterly 
conquered by the masterful good- 
ness of his heart and the winning 
sweetness of his tongue,” wrote 
Cardinal Gibbons in the preface 
to James Jeffrey Roche’s life of 
O’Reilly. When O’Reilly wrote the 
panegyric to Daniel O’Connell, 
spoken at Boston at the centenary 
celebration of the Liberator’s birth, 
he supplied a fitting tribute to his 
own worth: 


“Races and sects were to him a pro- 
fanity: 
Hindoo and Negro and Celt were 
as one; 
Large as Mankind was his splen- 
did humanity, 
Large in its record the work he 
has done.” 


Writing of the Negro when the 
infamous rule of the carpet baggers 
in the South had caused even the 
Republicans of the North to lose 
much of their sympathy for the 
freedmen, O’Reilly said: “The des- 
tiny of the colored American is one 
of the big problems to be worked 
out in the life of this Republic. The 
day is fast coming when this man’s 
claim cannot be answered by a jest 
or a sneer. The colored American 
of today may not be equal to his 
position as an enfranchised man. 
He has still about him something 
of the easy submission and con- 
fessed inferiority of a race held long 
in ignorance and bondage. But this 
man’s children are coming and they 
are receiving the same education in 
the same schools as the white man’s 
children. In all things material be- 
fore God and man they will feel 
they are the white man’s equal. 
They are growing above the preju- 
dice, even before the prejudice dies, 
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and herein is the opening of the 
problem.” 

In a speech in Massachusetts on 
December 7, 1885, O’Reilly de- 
scribed the Negro as the only color- 
loving American. “He is,” he said, 
“the only American who has writ- 
ten new songs, composed new mu- 
sic. He is the most spiritual of 
Americans, for he worships with his 
soul and not with a narrow mind.” 

When a monument was dedi- 
cated in Boston to the Negro, Cris- 
pus Attucks, the first American 
killed in the Revolutionary War, 
O’Reilly read a poem in which a 
scathing indictment of the Tory was 
coupled with a tribute to the loyalty 
and worth of the Negro race. Re- 
quested by his colored admirers to 
read the poem to them, the poet pref- 
aced his reading by a short speech, 
in the course of which he declared: 
“The colored men have their future 
in their own hands; but they have a 
harder task before them than they 
had in 1860. It is easier to break 
political bonds than the bond of 
ignorance and prejudice. The next 
twenty-five years can bring many 
reforms, and by proper training our 
colored fellow citizens may easily 
be their own protectors. They 
must, above all things, establish a 
brotherhood of race. Make it so 
strong that its members will be 
proud of it—proud of living as col- 
ored Americans and desirous of de- 
voting their energy to the advance- 
ment of their people.” 

Catholic concentration on the 
spiritual and material welfare of 
the Negro freedman had become 
evident in the closing years of 
O’Reilly’s life. The nature and 
extent of the work to be accom- 
plished were defined at the Third 
Plenary Council at Baltimore in 
1884. Among individual prelates 
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and priests who then and since 
have warmly espoused the Negro’s 
cause and sought to arouse interest 
among the laity generally were Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, 
the Very Rev. John R. Slattery, of 
St. Joseph’s Society for Colored Mis- 
sions, the Rev. William M. Markoe 
and the Rev. L. A. Dutto. Secular 
writers, who, while differing on spe- 
cific issues, unanimously deplored 
the apathy and even occasional hos- 
tility toward the work of bettering 
Negro conditions, began to add their 
voice to the new movement. No lay 
organization existed to further its 
aim until as late as 1933, when the 
Catholic Interracial Council was es- 
tablished. The Jesuit magazine, 
America, was one of the most out- 
spoken of Catholic periodicals in 
calling attention to the neglect of 
the Negro people. In its issue of 
April 8, 1922, four decades after the 
Lincoln emancipation proclamation, 
it declared: “To our shame be it 
said that as yet Catholics have done 
very little, indeed, to lead the col- 
ored man to ‘the better way.’ With 
rare and creditable exceptions, Re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations 
that have been prodigal of men and 
money for the conversion of the In- 
dian have neglected the Negro in a 
way that belies their reputation for 
zeal . . . today the Catholic Church 
exerts little or no influence upon the 
colored man.” One of the “credit- 
able exceptions” was the Society of 
St. Joseph, founded, not by an 
American or an Irishman, but by an 
Englishman, Father Vaughan, who 
came from England in 1870 with 
four other priests to begin mission- 
ary work among the Negroes. The 
society has ever since been the fore- 
most in the Catholic missionary ef- 
fort, but its numbers and resources 
have been too meager to touch more 
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than the fringe of the enormous 
apostolic work that remains to be 
done. 

Realizing the immense Irish influ- 
ence behind the Catholic Church in 
America and the fact that very 
many of the American hierarchy 
and priests are either Irish by birth 
or descent, and coupling this with 
the political power that has been 
achieved by Irish-Americans, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the major blame for Catholic neg- 
lect of the Negro must be laid at the 
Irishman’s door. For expediency’s 
sake, for a thousand petty and sel- 
fish reasons, he has held aloof from 
a work that thousands of early 
Irish Christians would have felt 
proud to undertake. He has been 
shamefully idle while his Protestant 
fellow-American, with praiseworthy 
zeal and generosity, has gone among 
the Negroes, bringing the message 
of Christianity to millions, and 


instituting innumerable charitable, 
educational and social enterprises 
to advance the race. Nor was this 
zeal directed toward the Negro 


alone. Among the early Protestant 
colonizers there was a fervent re- 
solve to “instill into the purged 
myndes” of the heathen Indians 
“the swete and lovely liquor of the 
Gospell.” “The Kingdom of God,” 
said one of their writers, “will be 
enlarged and the tidings of His 
truth shall be proclaimed among so 
many millions of savage men and 
women who now live in darkness in 
those regions.” Nearly all the Colo- 
nial charters specifically mentioned 
the spread of Christianity as one of 
the objects of settlement. 

There are sins of discrimination 
and segregation in which the Prot- 
estant has as grave a share as the 
Irish Catholic, but apathy and neg- 
lect are faults from which, gener- 
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ally speaking, he has been a great 
deal more free. It has been per- 
fectly just for the Colonial Catholic 
to plead that the oppressive meas- 
ures devised against him made it 
almost impossible to carry out his 
mission of conversion. But more 
than a hundred and fifty years have 
passed since religious freedom be- 
came a part of the American creed, 
and in all that time, with a Negro 
population now numbering 13,000,- 
000, nearly 8,000,000 of whom be- 
long to no Christian Church, the 
Catholic has brought a mere 300,- 
000 into his fold. The figure would 
not be so shockingly small had the 
Church been given a fraction of that 
support and encouragement with- 
held by the Irish Catholic. To all 
Catholics, even though they are 
themselves a minority in the coun- 
try, the apostolic neglect of the 
Negro is an indictment that can be 
met in only one way: an immediate, 
increased and sustained devotion 
to the spiritual needs of America’s 
largest and most oppressed racial 
group. 

The cry of the great Irish heart 
of O’Connell for Negro freedom has 
been only partly answered. The 
Negro’s status continues to be of a 
kind that white Americans would 
never be content to accept. “Amer- 
ica at last,” declared Archbishop 
Ireland when he dedicated St. Peter 
Claver’s church for Negroes in St. 
Paul, Minn., “struck down his 
shackles; but it lacks to this day 
the courage to be logical, and in the 
pathway of life it pushes cruelly to 
one side the colored man as if he 
were an inferior being with some 
contact with degradation. We are as 
small-minded and as small-hearted 
toward fellow men as the Indian 
Brahmin. . . . I rejoiced in my soul 
when slavery ceased; I will rejoice 
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in my soul when this social preju- 
dice shall cease, and in the mean- 
time I will work in the name of 
humanity, of religion and of patriot- 
ism to stamp it out.” 

The crimes of Negro injustice do 
not necessarily involve a hatred of 
a kind that led ignorant Irishmen 
during the Civil War to burn down 
a Negro orphanage and lynch inno- 
cent Negroes in the streets. Such 
exacerbations of racial intolerance 
are fortunately rare nowadays. But 
the intelligent Catholic is wise in 
not laying unction to his soul on 
that account. The sins against the 
Negro today do not constitute major 
crimes; nor are they always openly 
committed. They exist generally in 
the hidden recesses of the mind; 
they find expression mostly in petty 
detractions, in a thinly - disguised 
disdain, in unverified beliefs that 
eventually calcify into a racial can- 


cer. Ask many Irish Catholics these 
questions, and their honest answers 
will be no: Would they permit their 
sons to attend a school or college 
where Negro students are freely ad- 


mitted? Would they take a Negro 
mechanic or clerk into their facto- 
ries or offices? Do they favor pay- 
ing Negro workers a wage equal to 
that paid white men? If segrega- 
tion is welcomed by both sides and 
if it does not involve restriction in 
the Negro’s educational, religious or 
economic opportunities, no harm is 
done. But when, as happens to be 
the case, thousands of intelligent, 
well-educated and professionally- 
trained Negroes not only find it im- 
possible to secure employment in 
their chosen callings, but are vir- 
tually chained to menial service 
positions, segregation or discrimi- 
nation becomes a monstrous injus- 
tice, a barrier built from the petty 
stones of ignorance and un-Chris- 
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tian bigotry. The publicity given to 
recent cases of discriminations 
against the Negro by the United 
States Army, particularly in the Air 
Corps, would have resulted in a mil- 
lion protests from all parts of the 
country had the victims been white 
men instead of Negroes. The sacri- 
fices undertaken by Negro parents 
to fit their children for positions 
that white employers, backed by a 
concurring public sentiment, refuse 
to open to them, have been reward- 
ed by such bitterness and despair 
that sometimes the Negro turns to 
the thought of an inner all-Negro 
community in America, in which 
full opportunity would be given to 
Negro talent and Negro ambition. 
The idea may be impractical, but 
the fact that it has been advanced 
indicates the desperate need for the 
establishment of Negro - white re- 
lations on a genuinely Christian 
basis. 

The sentiment has been expressed 
in many quarters that the Irishman 
is the Negro’s worst enemy. If this 
be true, then, indeed, has the spirit 
of materialism and irreligion all but 
destroyed the idealism and chivalry 
that is part of Irish Catholicism. If 
the Irish worker embraces Negro 
discrimination as part of his secu- 
lar creed, how, in those industries 
in which he is solidly represented, 
can his less narrow-minded Catholic 
or non-Catholic employer hope to 
open his doors to the competent 
Negro worker? The Transport 
Workers’ Union of New York, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
the Longshoremen’s Association, all 
Irish-dominated, are, it is charged, 
among the most backward of the 
country’s unions. Up to the time of 
their unification, the subway and 
elevated systems employed not a 
single Negro station agent, the only 
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work offered the Negro being the 
position of porter, the lowest paid 
and most menial. Among Catholic 
longshoremen a similarly rigid pol- 
icy of exclusion has become tradi- 
tional. In the Railway Brotherhood 
there are no Negro conductors, 
clerks or freight checkers. 

“The nation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the Negroes,” said Mayor 
Edward Kelly of Chicago at the 
American Negro Exposition, “not 
alone for the contributions to the 
arts and sciences, not alone to the 
good and great names that stand 
out in the book of American 
achievements, but to the great mass 
of 14,000,000 Negroes, who helped 
to form the backbone of American 
democracy.” This, it must be re- 
called, was in May a year ago, on 
the eve of a Presidential election, 
when a public tribute to the Negro 
people was calculated to garner 
votes for the Democratic machine. 
If this is a cynical observation, it 
is at least justified to a great extent 
by an awareness of what Negro liv- 
ing conditions are like in the city 
where Mr. Kelly holds sways, and 
by a further awareness that Chi- 
cago is, comparatively speaking, the 
best of cities so far as the Negro is 
concerned. Mr. Kelly may have 
meant every word he said, but nei- 
ther he nor any of his predecessors, 
among whom Gaelic names abound, 
have shown much inclination to 
create even a minimum of comfort 
or decency for the Negro citizens 
“who help to form the backbone of 
American democracy.” Mr. Kelly, 
Irish in descent, a Catholic, a val- 
ued member of the Democratic 
party, is not on record as having 
done much to remedy conditions in 
the Chicago ghettoes that reduce 
Negroes to inhuman wretchedness, 
that corrupt their moral character, 


destroy their sense of patriotism, 
and breed a vicious lawlessness 
among them. As first citizen he 
must share the blame for the herd- 
ing of Negroes into vast slum areas, 
where the congestion is more than 
twice that in white slums. His city 
government has been unwilling to 
compel compliance with health and 
building ordinances lest owners de- 
molish their properties and thus de- 
prive the city of improved property 
taxes. Negro babies die unneces- 
sarily, Negro children attend dilapi- 
dated and overcrowded schools, 
Negro families live in medieval 
squalor, paying exorbitant rents for 
homes unfit for animals, not alto- 
gether because Mr. Kelly is indiffer- 
ent to his civic pledge, but because 
his officials and the people of his 
city, where the Irish strain is 
strong, simply do not care, or, what 
is immeasurably more reprehen- 
sible, find it more profitable or con- 
venient to permit conditions to con- 
tinue as they are. 

There was a time, when famine 
at home had driven them in mil- 
lions to these shores, that the hun- 
ger for the comfort and inspiration 
of their faith as well as for material 
sustenance was heavy upon the 
Irish. It is nearly a hundred years 
now since the emigrant ships began 
to sail from Cork and Galway, and 
the memory of those bitter days is 
retained only by a mere handful of 
the old Irish. Even the more re- 
cent years of religious discrimina- 
tion and intolerance have become 
misted memories. The Irishman of 
today is as thoroughly a part of 
America, as thoroughly welcome 
and protected as was the Colonial 
Englishman, and for that reason, 
among many, he is constrained in 
gratitude to consider the welfare of 
others not yet partakers of the 
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bounty of America. The traditions 
of his ancient race challenge him to 
participate in the work of uplifting 
and succoring the millions of Negro 
Americans, whose historical back- 
ground bears so notable a resem- 
blance to his own. The movement 
in which, as a Catholic and an 
Irishman, he is asked to join 
reaches out into many fields of en- 
deavor in which the layman can 
function far more effectively than 
the priest or missionary. As a 
voter, a worker, an employer, a 
politician, as governors of states, as 
members of the national and state 
legislatures, he can make his influ- 
ence felt in the cause of interracial 
justice. His can be a voice strong 
enough to drown out the cries of 
those who slander and vilify a race 
that is as thoroughly American as 
any. 

The Negro needs more statesmen 
like O’Connell, more prelates like 
Cardinal Gibbons, more priests like 
Father Slattery, more industrialists 
like the late John J. Eagan, of the 


American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
of Birmingham, Ala., whose con- 
cern for the Negroes of the South 
led him to devise many sound 
projects for their material welfare. 
He needs more reformers like Roger 
Casement, who, as British Consul, 
exposed the inhuman exploitation 
of Negroes in the Belgian Congo. 
He needs an army of Irish Catholics 
aflame with the beautiful spirit of 
John Boyle O’Reilly, the “woodman 
that hewed toward the light.” He 
needs the talents of a thousand Irish 
writers to touch with their pens the 
sluggish minds of Catholic demo- 
crats. The very name of Ireland 
should be a synonym for gratitude 
to the millions of Negroes who have 
known her sons. In this empire of 
Ireland, the Negro should invoke 
with confidence the spirit of a peo- 
ple too enlightened ever to propa- 
gate the dogmas of racial hatred, 
too Catholic, too just, too humane, 
to close their ears to the voice of 
Christ pleading through the lips of 
His dark sons. 


THE TREE 


By Nancy MIDDLETON AMAN 


ne worn a necklace of rain on my breast. 
I've companioned the winds and the stars. 

But triumphant now on Calvary’s crest 

I cradle the Christ and His scars! 
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“THE WORK OF M. L’ABBE” 


By Heten C. WHITE 


PART I. 


M L’ABBE DE CHAROLOIS 
¢ sighed with something like 
contentment. He had made himself 
comfortable, at least as comfortable 
as a man could be in the Prison of 
the Conciergerie this hot July 
weather. And, he added to himself, 
in a sort of afterthought, this year 
of 1794. The thought of the date 
and all the confusion it represented 
reminded him afresh of the little 
triumph he had achieved in these 
last weeks. For he had succeeded 
in working out a very neat, not to 
say elegant, routine. In the morn- 
ing he washed his linen, he wrote 
up his diary, and he played a game 
or two of bézique with M. le Mar- 
quis d’Autremont, and then he took 
a turn in the courtyard with the 
ancient Duc d’Aumerle. M. le Duc 
was deaf, and heard very little of 
what anyone said to him, but M. 
rAbbé de Charolois did not mind. 
For M. le Duc, assured at last of a 
sympathetic auditor, poured forth 
his very best. He was one of the 
most famous of bores, M. le Duc, 
and now that his influence with his 
cousin, his martyred majesty, was 
of little avail for the purposes of 
this world at least, there were few 
of those who had sedulously dogged 
his steps in happier days at Ver- 
sailles to attend his slow progress 
over the prison cobblestones. 
Indeed, M. le Duc, who had al- 
ways been a distinguished supporter 
of the Church so long as the Church 
did not bore him with its ministra- 


tions, took it as a graceful tribute 
of Christian charity that M. l’Abbé 
should now companion his rheu- 
matic steps. But M. l’Abbé, who 
never deceived himself, knew bet- 
ter. M. le Duc was a slow, ram- 
bling raconteur, but his memory 
like the memory of most bores was 
phenomenally complete. He knew 
every move, every contretemps of 
the great world for the last sixty 
years, who had loved whom, who 
had hated whom, who had pawned 
and dueled and cheated, and yielded 
and forsworn in all that glittering 
world that now was going down the 
stream of red from the guillotine 
into the dull mud of a new era. 
And M. l’Abbé who had spent his 
youth in the pinched isolation of 
the Breton castle of his bankrupt 
grandmother and who ever since 
had been at least twenty years in 
arrears of gossip, knew that here 
was the treasure of the court youth 
that he had missed, and gathered 
up every asthmatic wheeze and pal- 
sied leer that M. le Duc vouchsafed. 
For here were the roots of a thou- 
sand things that had puzzled him 
in these last years, the explanation 
of many a veiled innuendo that he 
had absorbed in the lazy, slightly 
cynical air of constitutional bore- 
dom that he had long ago found his 
safest mask in a world that would 
forgive any crime but gaucherie, 
and would tolerate ignorance of any 
field but the personal history of its 
own cherished dramatis personae. 
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Never again now would M. l’Abbé 
wince inwardly at the hiatus of a 
moment’s allusion with that chill- 
ing sense of finding himself again 
outside the snug world in which he 
had so painfully entrenched him- 
self. At last he was in possession. 

“I dreamed I was at the Guillo- 
tine last night,” he said aloud, and 
was astonished at himself. 

“You poor man,” said Mére Bar- 
baroux, and under his rouge M. 
Abbé felt the skin of his thin 
cheeks warm. That was not what 
he had meant to say. Indeed, the 
solecism appalled him. For M. 
l’Abbé had not only never spoken 
of the recognized end of his im- 
prisonment as of that of his entire 
milieu, but he had never let himself 
even think of it. And here it had 
broken first into his dreams and 
now into his conversation, and with 
Mére Barbaroux of all people. He 
might as well be back in the smoky 
cave of the kitchen at La Ferté, if 
he must take to unpacking his 
thoughts to a cook. 

Mére Barbaroux’ three chins 
shook compassionately, and M. 
l’Abbé dusted an invisible fleck of 
powder from his purple cuff with 
the lace handkerchief that Madame 
la Comtesse had given him for his 
last name day. Yes, Madame la 
Comtesse had been in that proces- 
sion he had seen marching to the 
scaffold last night; all the dramatis 
personae of M. le Duc’s stories had 
been there, the living and the dead 
alike of the last sixty years. In 
spite of himself, M. l’Abbé shud- 
dered, that touch of the honorably 
dead, lapped in silver and laid in 
marble these fifty years, swelling 
that bedraggled procession to the 
daily doom. 

Then that rough tact that had 
made Mére Barbaroux the favorite 
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of the household from the stables 
to Madame’s boudoir reasserted it- 
self, and the pursed lips of sympa- 
thy opened in the easy coaxing of 
her familiar smile, “But when that 
silly fool of a girl of Madame’s lost 
her feather head and began to wring 
her hands, I said to myself, ‘Let us 
see M. l’Abbé. He will know what 
to do, will M. l’Abbé.’” 

The familiar flattery fell like balm 
over the man’s inflamed self-respect. 

“Let me see,” he crossed his silk- 
stockinged knees lightly, and the re- 
frain of years came to his delicate 
lips, “I shall be, er — rather busy 
this afternoon.” 

Mére Barbaroux stared. And M. 
l’Abbé reflected for the hundredth 
time that it was not every man who 
was in such demand at the Con- 
ciergerie. “M. l’Abbé, you are the 
one thing that seems the same in 
this mad world. When I look at 
you, I know I need not go crazy—” 
Madame la Duchesse d’Aumerle had 
said that only last night. 

But he did not tell Mére Bar- 
baroux that. He was not sure what 
that slightly incredulous expression 
on her face meant. So picking up 
the thread of the invisible conver- 
sation, he went on casually as if to 
himself, yet now and then looking 
at Mére Barbaroux out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. “Let me see—!I 
have promised to wait on Mme. de 
Séze this afternoon, to help her 
with—er, a letter, and then I am to 
make one of Mme. la Duchesse 
d’Aumerle’s music later, and then ! 
am arranging some charades for the 
assembly tonight. You know it is 
not easy with so little in the way of 
costume,” he seemed to decide to 
take Mére Barbaroux into his con- 
fidence. “It takes more wit when 
there is so little matter to work 
with.” 
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But the peasant’s mind caught no 
spark. Indeed, it was a very differ- 
ent light from that of intelligence 
which now broke over her hearty 
features. “M. l’Abbé, they will cut 
Mme. la Comtesse’s neck off, the 
way they did Monsieur’s.” 

The angry voice whistled like a 
thrown knife, and M. l’Abbé put up 
his long tapering hands as if to 
ward off a blow. 

But his voice was quite low as he 
exclaimed, “Not that. Monsieur 
was—” he hesitated. “Madame has 
more sense than to talk the way 
Monsieur did.” 

It was the first time in the ten 
years that he had lived with the De 
Chateauroux that he had ever 
breathed so much as a hint of criti- 
cism of his patrons, and the realiza- 
tion that he had been guilty of such 
bad taste sapped his composure 
afresh. He stared helplessly at 
Mére Barbaroux. 

But that stout peasant seemed 
unaware of his look, for she went 
on like a blind horse in a treadmill, 
“It is just like it was when she 
heard Monsieur was dead. She did 
not cry, though everybody was cry- 
ing around her. She just sat there 
and looked out the window as if 
there were something there we 
could not see, and she could not see 
enough of it.” The honest puzzle- 
ment of the cook sobered M. l’Abbé, 
though it was no puzzle to him. It 
was like everything he knew of his 
patroness not to weep for the hus- 
band she had never pretended to 
love. 

And he thought of how quickly 
she had rallied when he had got up 
his own courage enough to hazard a 
remote hint of a professional com- 
monplace to his patroness. “You 
are right, M. l’Abbé,” she had said 
with a flash of her habitual mock- 
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ery in the slightly tilted eyes. “His 
death had a distinction his life had 
always rather wanted. Besides, in 
these times,” and the quizzical look 
in the puzzling eyes had deepened, 
“I should have been more put to it 
if I had lost my chaplain.” 

It was a part of the game that 
Madame had made of all things that 
she had mocked his admiration of 
her brilliance by pretending that it 
was a hopeless passion that if it 
were not for some odd scruple of 
his cloth, she should have consid- 
ered gratifying. And though she 
remained the focal point of excite- 
ment in M. l’Abbé’s life, he had long 
ago decided that there was no threat 
to the considered proprieties of his 
position in this relation, and he had 
played with abundant finesse the 
role of Mme. la Comtesse’s chaplain. 
But M. le Comte had not quite un- 
derstood. For all his Paris boy- 
hood, there was something very lit- 
eral in his nature. He was as in- 
capable of playing at feeling as he 
was of playing at thought. And yet 
there was in him an awareness, like 
that of one of his hunting hounds, 
that scented an unreality he could 
not understand. He had tried to 
warn his wife that the chaplain was 
playing with her for the sake of the 
easy living he made of her, and she 
had laughed at him for a jealous 
lout. But when at his public hear- 
ing a fortnight ago he had told the 
inquisitor Chaumette that he had 
never dreamed of being loyal to any 
government but that of his mur- 
dered majesty, and had gone to the 
scaffold, Mme. la Comtesse had 
frightened them all with the still 
way she sat. 

That was the way, so Mére Bar- 
baroux said, she was now sitting at 
the window of her cell in Sainte 
Pélagie. It was the knowledge of 
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that which had sent M. lPAbbé’s 
thought whirling. He could see her 
face, so still, so remote, the face of a 
woman he had never known. And 
she was the human being whom he 
knew best, to the knowing of whom 
he had most sedulously applied his 
talents. When she smiled at him 
with those mocking eyes and lips, 
then he thought he understood her, 
as an imperfect being understands 
the fullness of the perfection to 
which he aspires. And by experi- 
ence he knew he had learned how to 
meet that mood; that was the meas- 
ure of the success he had achieved 
in the task which he had set him- 
self. But this other woman; it 
seemed to him she was of a differ- 
ent world, of a world he had once 
known but dreaded to go back to. 
And if—all his familiar world was 
reeling about his ears even as he 
turned toward the possibility that 
had blanched the rosy face of Mére 
Barbaroux. 

“Surely, M. Abbé will know 
some one whom I can take a note 
to,” implored Mére Barbaroux, in 
her fright and her anxiety quite 
mistaking his hesitation. 

If Mére Barbaroux had been one 
of the ladies for whom M. Il’Abbé 
was now playing confidante, he 
would have shrugged his shoulders, 
and asked if he would be in the 
Conciergerie himself if he knew 
anybody to whom a note would do 
any good these days. But she would 
not have appreciated the jest; so he 
forbore. And for the hundredth 
time he tried to think. He had an 
extensive acquaintance, an easy in- 
timacy with all the world that had 
crowded Madame la Comtesse’s 
salon in happier days. It was a 
brilliant acquaintance, perhaps the 
most distinguished in Paris, but 
there was not a connection in the 
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whole lot that would serve for any- 
thing but a promotion to the scaf- 
fold. 

Suddenly M. l’Abbé had an idea. 
There was a valet of M. le Comte’s 
who had become the president of 
one of these new sections in which 
the rabble played statesmen. Per- 
haps? 

Mére Barbaroux wiped her eyes. 
“Was it that rascally Pierre whom 
Madame turned off for thieving?” 

No, it was his predecessor who 
had left to set himself up in some 
little business. Madame had given 
him a very good present, he was 
sure. The doubtful look on Mére 
Barbaroux’ face gave way to one of 
whole-hearted gratitude. She had 
been sure M. l’Abbé would think of 
something. But when she had gone, 
the priest was not so sure. For the 
first time, he sat looking at his 
diary, writing nothing more than 
the bare, “Just learned that Madame 
la Comtesse has been arrested and 
is in Sainte Pélagie,” and looking at 
the sentence as if contemplation of 
it might reveal some unsuspected 
meaning. 


For the first time that morning, 
the flood of M. le Duc’s remi- 
niscences palled. He was telling 
one of his best, how Madame’s fa- 
ther came to marry her mother. 
Ordinarily M. l’Abbé would have 
drunk it up. But now he could only 
wonder whether he should tell M. 
le Duc of Madame’s imprisonment 
or not. There had been a good deal 
of talk about Madame’s mother, 
and the Duc snickered at the recol- 
lection. “She was a gilded hussy, 
gilded enough, but a hussy just the 
same,” and for the first time the 
cynicism of the old reprobate struck 
M. l’Abbé as slightly obscene. 

The same was true of Madame de 
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Séze’s letter. Ordinarily, he would 
have enjoyed helping Madame con- 
coct a letter that would tell M. le 
Marquis de Brionne that she was 
offended at the liberty he had taken 
of making love to her when her hus- 
band was but ten days dead, and yet 
in such a way that Monsieur, who 
was a man of experience and dis- 
cernment, would not be discouraged 
from seeking her out in the evening 
assemblies of the prison. Her hus- 
band, who had developed a surpris- 
ing streak of piety at the end, was 
doubtless too fully occupied with 
his newly- won purgatory to be 
thinking much of her these days, 
and it was dull to talk to none but 
lachrymose old ladies, when one 
might be enjoying the company of 
a man who knew how to talk to a 
woman of the world. Ordinarily, 
M. l’Abbé who wrote a very pretty 
letter on occasion, would have en- 
joyed himself. But all he could 
think of was Madame la Comtesse 
sitting by the window, not crying, 
not paying any attention to the 
household weeping for its murdered 
master. Suddenly the whole busi- 
ness of Madame de Séze seemed 
jejune, and he wondered why she 
was making such a fuss over an 
affair that would probably be over 
in a week. It was the same with 
the music, and with the charades. 
All the accustomed business of his 
days was but straw in his mouth. 

That night he dreamed that he 
was going down a dark corridor in 
the cellar of the Conciergerie, and 
that suddenly he met Madame la 
Comtesse. Ordinarily, that would 
have pleased him, but this time he 
started, for he knew when he saw 
Madame that he must be dead, for 
he was sure that he had just heard 
of her death. M. l’Abbé was wiping 
the cold perspiration from his brow 
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when he roused himself to con- 
sciousness, and he told himself that 
he might just as well have stayed in 
his grandmother’s kitchen if that 
were the superstitious fool he was. 

That morning M. l’Abbé began to 
ask some of the guards what the 
prospects of a prisoner were in the 
prison of Sainte Pélagie. He had 
not spoken to any of the guards be- 
fore, and he was agreeably sur- 
prised by something like kindness 
in the man he addressed. For he 
took time to explain that the aver- 
age for that prison was pretty brief. 
An obscure person might linger for 
some time, but anybody notable 
would be brought to trial promptly, 
particularly if there were any sus- 
picion of conspiracy. M. l’Abbé 
shuddered. M. le Comte’s cool chal- 
lenge to his persecutors was not 
likely to be very soon forgotten. In- 
deed, when the guard asked for 
whom the Citizen was concerned, 
and M. l’Abbé named his patroness, 
the man whistled. Then he has- 
tened to apologize when he saw M. 
l’Abbé’s face blanch. 

From that interview M. l’Abbé 
went back to the cell which he 
shared with three other men and 
sat down on his cot. He had been 
Madame la Comtesse’s devoted ser- 
vant, but the service had been no 
more than something that had add- 
ed to the amenities of Madame’s 
life. Any priest of M. l’Abbé’s ac- 
quaintance would have been happy 
to say the Sunday Mass in Ma- 
dame’s chapel, to hear her confes- 
sion two or three times a year, to 
consult with her on pictures and 
music and books, when she was in 
the country and had time for those 
more private pleasures. She had 
once told him that he was an ideal 
confessor, sympathetic and reason- 
able, but he knew that he was not 
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the only sympathetic and reason- 
able confessor who could be found 
in Paris for a house like Madame’s. 
For always his services had been 
rewarded generously. And Madame 
had become the fountain head of 
abundance for him, to whom he 
looked for all the amenities of his 
life. And now she was looking to 
him. Or was she? 

He could think of no one else to 
whom she would turn. So many 
were dead now, or out of the coun- 
try. Perhaps — but whatever hope 
M. l’Abbé had had of the Jacobin 
valet as a way out of this tangle 
was dashed that afternoon when 
Mére Barbaroux came to the wicket 
and weeping asked for M. |’Abbé. 
The turnkey was surly that after- 
noon, grumbling at the way these 
fanatics were still running Paris 
through the women. Nobody could 
have looked less a fanatic than M. 
l’Abbé as he hurried to the wicket 
and asked Mére Barbaroux how she 
had fared. But he knew from her 
face even as he asked. 

The valet had laughed in her face. 
If it had been M. le Comte, royalist 
and all, that she had asked him to 
help, he would have tried. That 
was aman. But for a Jezebel like 
Madame—Mére Barbaroux began to 
weep afresh, choking with out- 
raged loyalty and indignation. 

“That is a lie, is it not, M. 
l’Abbé?” pleaded the faithful peas- 
ant woman. 

In the gross way that the ex-valet 
had implied and the peasant wom- 
an feared, it was. For more than 
that, perhaps again the literal mind 
perceived in its coarse fashion re- 
alities that the more sophisticated 
would be put to it to define. M. 
l’Abbé did his best to console Mére 
Barbaroux, but he was troubled. 

And the trouble was not helped 
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by Mére Barbaroux’ plea that he 
pray for help for Madame. 

“A priest’s asking will help more 
than a poor woman’s,” she coaxed, 
and then with her customary can- 
dor, added, “though if M. l’Abbé 
will forgive me, he never seems 
quite like a priest,” and then with 
tact, sensing her companion’s sur- 
prise, “I mean the sort of priest 
a poor countrywoman like me 
knows. Chaplains is something 
much higher, I know, M. I’Abbé.” 

Normally, M. Abbé would have 
been delighted with the story, and 
would have treasured it to produce 
at the most effective moment in the 
evening’s conversation. Mme. la 
Duchesse would have loved it, and 
all the ladies who made up her little 
court in the evening would have 
laughed admiringly at M. l’Abbé 
from behind their fans, and sworn 
that he was their ideal of the chap- 
lain, so witty, so reasonable, so per- 
fectly the man of the world. But 
this afternoon, something was the 
matter with M. Abbé. For even 
after Mére Barbaroux had gone off, 
still weeping, to see her mistress, M. 
l’Abbé stayed in his cell, thinking 
over and over again what she had 
said. Outside he could hear the 
shouts of the players at prisoner’s 
base; he could even recognize some 
of the voices that laughed and called 
so feverishly. But they seemed 
something completely unreal. “A 
priest’s asking—” the thought rat- 
tled absurdly around his empty 
head. 

It had never occurred to M. I’Abbé 
to deny his priesthood, as he had 
heard various even distinguished 
members of the clergy were doing 
these days. It had seemed to him 
just about what you might expect 
of these vulgar parvenus, but it was 
a long time since M. l’Abbé had said 
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Mass or thought about it. The 
chapel of Madame’s town house had 
been looted, and all its pretty cedar- 
wood carvings defaced. Some 
priests, even after the chapels of the 
nobility had been shut, had gone to 
the convents to say Mass, to those 
shabby, furtive little altars that the 
nuns were said to be keeping alight 
in back streets and garrets. But M. 
Abbé had never cared much for 
nuns. Simple creatures, making a 
great fuss of nothing, he had always 
thought. Certainly no one could 
blame him for not saying Mass 
these days. As for his breviary, he 
had thought it wiser not to have 
anything so compromising about 
him. It was a dull business, too, 
remote enough from the present in 
the best of times; now—l’Abbé did 
not see how it could make much 
difference. Besides, M. l’Abbé Salo- 
mon, the Pope’s internuncio, had 


been heard to say that the clergy 
still in France and at liberty were 
dispensed from anything that might 
jeopardize their safety. 

Of course, there was always M. 
Emery, the Superior- General of 
Saint Sulpice, in that little cell by 


the stairs. M. l’Abbé had seen a 
good many men and women steal 
off to that corridor. You could 
always tell when men and women 
had been to see M. Emery. They 
seemed a little remote, not so ready 
to laugh, not so completely at the 
disposition of the moment’s caprice. 
M. l’Abbé had seen more than one 
woman, on the brink of hysteria 
with brittle laughter and hectic 
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high spirits, suddenly sober and 
grow quiet and steady. He had 
joined in the knowing winks and 
jests that had greeted such new- 
found thoughtfulness. But he had 
noted, too, that such quaint change- 
lings usually met the inevitable 
summons with composure. Once or 
twice, such a convert, as he had 
slipped quietly off to the room for 
the condemned, had asked M.l’Abbé 
to pray for him, and though the 
Chaplain had blushed at the sole- 
cism in the gay make-believe code 
of Mme. la Comtesse that would 
never admit that the present, seem- 
ingly light - hearted and composed 
world would not go on forever, still 
he had felt uncomfortable as if a 
chill wind from the night into 
which he must presently go had 
blown through the shuttered and 
curtained windows of their impro- 
vised salon. He still could not be- 
lieve that a man of taste would find 
himself with his neck under a knife. 
Once or twice M. l’Abbé had seen 
M. Emery himself, with his fingers 
thrust into a book, as if when the 
indispensable errand were finished, 
he would resume his interrupted 
reading. He was reading some an- 
tiquated scholastic writer of the 
dark ages, M. l’Abbé had heard. M. 
Emery had his admirers, but they 
were hardly to be found in the cir- 
cles in which M. lAbbé moved. 
After all, the Director of the Semi- 
nary of Saint Sulpice was a school- 
master, and one did not expect to 
find a schoolmaster in polished so- 
ciety. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





A VIEW OF JOHN DAVIDSON 


Against a ’Nineties Background 


By Petronius APPLEJOY 


T seemed as though a malign fate 
pursued the poets of the ‘nine- 
ties. W.B. Yeats referred to them 
as “the tragic circle.” And the epi- 
thet was justified. Even those who 
met with no violent end fell victims 
either to their own excesses in alco- 
hol and drugs or to premature de- 
cline. Everyone is familiar with 
Wilde’s untimely passing at the age 
of forty-four. After years of chronic 
poverty and ill health, Francis 
Thompson died of consumption at 
forty-seven. The author of the 


greatest religious poem of his age 
was at one time glad to hold horses’ 


heads for a few coppers! Lionel 
Johnson might have become a dis- 
tinguished man of letters, but a fall 
in Fleet Street led to his death 
when he was thirty-five. Ernest 
Dowson, a man of remarkable tal- 
ent, was both a consumptive and a 
dipsomaniac. His might easily have 
been a brilliant career, but he was 
dead at thirty-three. W. E. Hen- 
ley’s mortal span was longer than 
that of his fellows, but all his life 
he suffered from tubercular disease, 
and he died at fifty-four. John 
Davidson was fifty-two when he 
disappeared under mysterious cir- 
cumstances. In all probability he 
took his own life—the facts leave 
little room to suppose otherwise. 
Strange that these men, who with 
all their failings had such zest for 
the finer things of life and such tal- 
ents for expressing that zest, should 
pass thus early away, while we the 


ungifted herd of groundlings plod 
on to old age. 

How comes it in literature that 
the writing of the man strong in 
body is so often conventional, tepid 
and innocuous, while that of his 
physically weaker brother is no less 
often vigorous and provocative? 
Our friends the psychologists would 
doubtless refer the matter to a chain 
of complexes. They would explain 
how the consciousness of physical 
inferiority reacts upon and quick- 
ens the consciousness of mental 
superiority. They would demon- 
strate how his instincts urge the 
man not physically well equipped to 
deflect his current of being from ac- 
tivities where he compares unfavor- 
ably with his fellows to those in 
which he excels them. Hence, they 
would argue, the phenomenon of an 
output of powerful intellectual 
work not at all in keeping with the 
frail body that produced it. Final- 
ly (they would say) if we dissect 
this mental thrust, we shall find its 
essence to be but the counterpart of 
that pugnacity which in the animal 
kingdom so often makes its smaller 
kinds more to be feared than their 
larger neighbors. 

This axiom holds true when ap- 
plied to the poets of the ‘nineties. 
Despite their bodily ills and their 
generally low standard of health, 
theirs was a robust muse. Henley, 
physically the greatest sufferer of 
them all, was a trenchant versifier. 
So was Davidson. He has the same 
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bold address. He, too, shouts defi- 
ance from a lonely peak. He came 
to recognition by a hard road. In 
the traveling of it he passed many 
obstacles, and the struggle drew out 
to the full those fighting qualities 
that were so essentially a part of 
him. 

Lewis Hind, who knew Davidson 
well, thus describes him: “He was 
not in the least like the traditional 
figure of a poet: he was a short 
stocky man, full of ideas, very 
opinionated, chronically angry with 
the world for not taking him at his 
own valuation, yet a very pleasant 
companion.” 


John Davidson was born in Ren- 
frewshire in 1857. When only thir- 
teen .he was set to work in a 
Greenock sugar factory. Later he 
found employment as a clerk with 
the town analyst. Next he turned 
to school-teaching. First a pupil 
teacher and then a master at vari- 
ous “academies,” he soon tired of 
the scholastic life, for in 1883 we 
find him «gain sitting at a desk in 
the office of a Glasgow thread firm. 
But commerce proving even more 
irksome to him than schoolmaster- 
ing, he returned to schoolmastering. 
There followed a succession of 
junior posts at various private 
schools. But he could never really 
adapt himself to the teaching pro- 
fession, and he now decided to 
abandon it. His natural bent was 
toward authorship, and either in 
1889 or 1890 (the dates given by 
the authorities are conflicting) he 
came to London, determined to 
make his way as a journalist. He 
had already written five plays for 
which he had found a publisher at 
Greenock (they were afterwards re- 
issued in one volume by Mr. John 
Lane) and the literary life now 


claimed him in earnest. I do not 
suppose that the bookshops now 
have many inquiries for his Fleet- 
Street Eclogues; when they were 
fresh from the press in 1893, they 
created something of a stir. With- 
in twelve months he had followed 
them up with Ballads and Songs. 
Among them you will find that “Bal- 
lad of a Nun” without which no an- 
thologist of ’nineties poetry would 
consider his collection complete. 


“I care not for my broken vow, 
Though God should come in 
thunder soon, 
I am sister to the mountains now, 
And sister to the sun and moon.” 


The Eclogues had caught the ear 
of the town. Later he attempted to 
duplicate their success with a sec- 
ond series. Like most sequels their 
quality was below that of the origi- 
nals. The promise of Davidson’s 
opening years was never fulfilled. 
His earlier work had been rich in 
thought and powerful in expression. 
Later it was merely rhetorical. His 
leaning toward the ornate and the 
grandiose (always a weakness with 
him) became more pronounced as 
he passed to middle age. All his 
best imaginative writing was done 
before the close of the ’nineties. He 
continued working at various liter- 
ary forms, particularly the dramatic 
which had always attracted him. 
The Theatrocrat (1905) was the last 
of a succession of plays, none of 
which met with more than a luke- 
warm reception. The public that 
had hailed him so warmly ten years 
before turned to fresh idols. In 
that same year (1905) he issued his 
Selected Poems. A Civil List pen- 
sion was granted him in 1906. He 
was living in poverty at Penzance, 
when on March 23, 1909, he disap- 
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peared. His fate was unknown un- 
til, six months later, his body was 
recovered from the sea. In a sense, 
he had lived a tragic life, for he 
had seen the sun of his own repu- 
tation go down, and he died a tragic 
death. 


I sometimes speculate as to what 
were Davidson’s thoughts during 
those last days at Penzance. Often 
he must have watched the little 
steamer leave the wharf for the 
Scillies — the lost kingdom of At- 
lantis, the fabled land of Lyonesse. 
I cannot explain why—probably it 
is the projection through the sub- 
conscious of some drawing seen in 
childhood — but the half - tropical 
vegetation in the Morrab Gardens 
always sets me musing on things 
Moorish, and on Algiers. Did 
Davidson so react? Did he also pic- 
ture the low black galleys of the 
Algerine corsairs out in Mount’s 
Bay; Elizabethan pikemen hurrying 
down to meet them; all the scuffle 
and dust of conflict. The long hill 
of Market Jew-street, with the solid 
fort-like building perched sentinel- 
wise at the top, still keeps a Tudor 
flavor. One needs no very strong 
imagination to people it with figures 
buff - coated and _ steel - morioned. 
Did Davidson’s spirit look back 
wistfully at those full-blooded days? 
Would he not rather have put his 
hand to a sword under Elizabeth 
than to a pen under Victoria? His 
temperament inclines one to think 
so. But whatever his thoughts, 
they must have been ill company 
for him as the end came near— 
hence why his tragic passing by his 
own act? It was in truth the act 
of an Elizabethan. 

Time has made it plain that 
Davidson’s appeal comes to us now 
mainly through his verse. It is 
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therefore not proposed to examine 
his work in any other department. 
In passing, one regrets that the 
Random Itinerary is not better 
known. It is a record of Davidson's 
wanderings through the English 
countryside, and contains some 
beautifully written prose. Rural 
journeyings, taken after the man- 
ner of Hazlitt and Stevenson, were 
much in the mode in the early ’nine- 
ties. Among the explorers of their 
own land was Richard le Gallienne; 
his Travels in England is the chron- 
icle of just such another pilgrimage. 

Davidson had a poet’s relish for 
simple natural things—bare fells 
and little wooded hollows; chalk- 
white cliffs and the lap of running 
water under the stars. “A curious 
kind of buoyant vanity” (again I 
quote Lewis Hind) gave him a too- 
flattering opinion of his own work. 
He quite seriously thought that 
everything he printed would be of 
permanent worth. In point of fact 
his writing is unequal. Not that he 
was lacking in many of the poetic 
virtues. There went to his make-up 
certain basic qualities without 
which no great poetry can be 
brought into being. His thought 
was copious and stimulating, 
though not always logical. He had 
somewhat more than his share of 
bardic fire. There are hardly any 
of his lines that did not spring from 
emotion deeply and sincerely felt. 
He had a talent for striking imagery 
and vivid little bits of description: 


“Part in wanton sport and part in 
ire, 
Flights of rain on ruddy foliage 
rang: 
Woven showers like sheets of sil- 
ver fire 
Streamed; and all the forest 
rocked and sang.” 
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But on the debit side: He too 
often mistook turbulence for 
strength. He was constantly liable 
to over-statement and over-empha- 
sis. Much of his writing was rheto- 
ric—sheer rhetoric, that sometimes 
became so violent as to be almost 
incoherent. As the years advance, 
most poets shed the noise and the 
shouting of their youth. Not so 
Davidson. This tendency to wordi- 
ness—much art with little matter— 
though always with him, was char- 
acteristic of his later rather than of 
his earlier phase. He had a passion 
for highly gilded effects. Someone 
should have repeated to him every 
morning the quotation about 
beauty unadorned. His work would 
have been the better for its appli- 
cation. 

The stylistic influence of Henley 
must also be reckoned with. Hen- 
ley’s was a dominating personality. 
Few came under it that did not trim 
their early writing in the Henley 
mode. True that when they were 
older, most of them departed from 
it. But Davidson was one of “Hen- 
ley’s young men,” and his best work 
was written while Henley was still 
the unquestioned literary dictator 
of his group. 


In common with the other men of 
the ‘nineties, Davidson used the 
traditional verse forms. Such im- 
pudences as free verse and conso- 
nantal rhyming were yet to come. 
He had great verbal dexterity. So 
much so that in watching some par- 
ticularly clever feat of metrical jug- 
gling, one is apt to overlook the 
thought behind the words. The 
rather showy trick of internal 
rhyme, he had to perfection. His 
poems show many lines of the 
“where argosies have wooed the 
breeze” order. 
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But there were occasions, not in- 
frequent, when the lyrical impulse 
seized upon him, shook the manner- 
isms out of him, and forced him to 
write with naturalness and sponta- 
neity. Then you get the essential 
Davidson. When this mood was 
with him, he wrote the only poems 
that posterity is likely to keep. 
Among them surely will be “The 
Apple Trees,” the charm of which 
can be conveyed only by quotation 
in full, which space forbids. There 
is a surprising modernity in its sen- 
timent and diction; the note belongs 
to this our day rather than to the 
1890's: 


“Their mystery none discovers, 
So none can tell— 

Not the most passionate lovers 
Of garth and fell; 

For the silent sunlight weaves 
The orchard spell, 

Bough, bole and root, 


Mysterious, hung with leaves, 
Embossed with fruit. . . 

No jealousy, anger or fashion 
Of strife 

Perturbs in their stations 


The apple trees. Life 

Is an effortless passion, 
Fruit, bough and stem 

A beautiful patience 

For them. 

Frost of the harvest-moon 
Changes their sap to wine; 
Ruddy and golden soon 
Their clustered orbs will shine, 
By favour 

Of many a wind, 

Of morn and noon and night, 
Fulfilled from core to rind 
With savour 

Of all delight.” 


If after reading this poem you do 
not yourself feel something of the 
peace, the drowsy contentment of 
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the orchard, your literary soul must 
be past praying for! 

Davidson had all the poet’s revul- 
sion against injustice and oppres- 
sion. He assaulted them, with none 
too gentle words, whenever he met 
them. And he hated the grinding 
of the industrial machine with a bit- 
ter hatred. But he never distin- 
guished between the individual and 
the social order of which the indi- 
vidual was a part. He too closely 
identified the particular with the 
general. He lights upon a factory 
owner, and in that one person he 
sees embodied all the evils of the 
factory system. The man was in all 
likelihood neither a very good nor 
a very bad employer—he may even 
have been a model employer. But it 
mattered not to Davidson. Here was 
an employer of labor, and ipso facto 
he was without soul and abhorrent. 
Davidson was in arms against so- 
ciety. But the reform of society is 


brought no nearer by violences of 
this kind: 


“Here each promoter’s face, 
Employer’s, broker’s, owner’s, 
merchant’s, mean 
As any eunuch’s and as evil, tells 
How souls unsexed by business 
come to love 
Elaborate torture and the sullen 
joy 
Of coining men and women into 
wealth.” 


These lines are typical of Davidson 
in his jousting vein. There is power 
in them. That cannot be gainsaid. 
But they fail of effect because the 
language is heightened to the point 
of absurdity. Most of us have yet 
to meet a broker whose face is 
“mean as any eunuch’s and as evil.” 
Such invective is pointless; noisy 
and untrue, it merely irritates. 
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Davidson is continually spiking his 
own guns in this fashion. 

The poets of the Tennysonian 
school wrote in a spiritual key. 
They looked at the future with a 
vague indeterminate optimism. 
But it was still optimism. David- 
son and the ‘nineties school twisted 
the wheel of reaction to the opposite 
pole. They became materialists. 
The future they saw as barren of 
hope as the present and as futile as 
the past. I speak in general terms; 
there were, of course, exceptions on 
either side. Ernest Dowson was 
spokesman for them all when with 
a Latin terseness he summed up 
their philosophy in that short poem 
with the long Latin title: 


“They are not long, the weeping 
and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate; 
I think they have no portion in us 
after 
We pass the gate.” 


Davidson was always at cross 
purposes with his time. He could 
not well be otherwise, for he was by 
nature a rebel. But he seems to 
have lacked any clear idea as to 
precisely what he rebelled against. 
And he was still more indefinite as 
to what, if anything, he would set 
up after he had pulled down. His 
ideals were so hazy that they can 
only be deduced from a series of 
guesses, which may as likely be 
wrong as right. He was lord of a 
surging host of thoughts and ideas 
that sorely needed drill and disci- 
pline. Like all mobs it made the 
maximum of noise with the mini- 
mum of achievement. Its leader 
was himself uncertain as to where 
or how he should lead it. Had it 
been so drilled and disciplined, it 
might have done great things on 
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some field of poetic action. In the 
result its energies were frittered 
away in skirmishes and affairs of 
outposts. Davidson would have 
gained from some really hard read- 
ing in law or logic or one of the 
exact sciences while his mind was 
still in the formative stage. It 
would have clarified his intellect 
and given it balance and precision. 
It would have brought order into 
his chaotic thought. Later he did 
begin the study of science. But his 
mental habits had then been formed 
and he could not alter them. 


In his book on the Beardsley 
period, Mr. Osbert Burdett includes 
a study of Davidson. It is schol- 
arly, shrewd and just—excellent of 
its kind. Mr. Burdett considers that 
Davidson’s work was thrown out of 
balance by his worship of the Eliza- 
bethans, and his desire to substitute 
their spirit for his own. Davidson, 
he points out, could copy their 
vices readily enough, but was un- 
able either to assimilate or to repro- 
duce their virtues. He endeavored 
to recast himself in the Elizabethan 
image and failed. Mr. Burdett is 
utterly and completely right. His 
remarks have a general application 
outside the particular instance to 
which he limits them. The creative 
artist (I use the convenient term 
that Arnold Bennett was never tired 
of repeating), whatever the medium 
through which he works, can do 
his art no greater ill than by at- 
tempting to make it the reincarna- 
tion of a dead epoch. That way 
disaster lies. The Elizabethans were 
children peering with an eager curi- 
osity at a strange new intellectual 
world. They were completely in 
tune with their Zeitgeist, and they 
spoke and wrote as they did because 
they were so in tune. Davidson, the 
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sophisticated Victorian, living three 
centuries after them, might, and 
did, successfully ape their speech. 
But he could no more hope to re- 
capture their mental excitements 
than the adult can hope to recap- 
ture the wonder with which as a 
child he first looked upon the sea. 
Every age has an outlook peculiarly 
its own—an outlook that fades with 
the passing of the age, and cannot 
afterward be reproduced. So much 
is, or should be, obvious. The 
parable of the old wine and the new 
bottles is two thousand years old. 
Yet how often is its point still un- 
heeded? 

Davidson’s powerful imagination 
sometimes led him into situations 
where you would scarcely have ex- 
pected to find him. Except on this 
hypothesis I have never been able 
to fathom how he came to the writ- 
ing of “A Runnable Stag.” I can as 
easily picture Robert Bridges work- 
ing at the libretto of a comic opera 
as John Davidson composing verses 
in glorification of a stag hunt. The 
very core and nature of the man 
were alien to the theme. Such a 
poem might honestly have been 
written by a full-blooded country 
squire, with a talent for the pe. and 
the instinct of the hunter in his 
veins. It might have been written 
by Wilfred Scawen Blunt. But I 
cannot think that Davidson really 
believed in the genuineness of the 
feelings which he lays bare in these 
stanzas. I strongly suspect that he 
deliberately posed his emotions for 
the writing of them — deliberately 
posed them at the bid of his Eliza- 
bethan yearnings. But the amazing 
metrical skill of the piece! The 
mingled subtlety and simplicity of 
its rhythms! Who can fail to be 
carried away by the swing and the 
lilt of lines like these: 
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“When the pods went pop on the 
broom, green broom, 
And apples began to be golden- 
skinn’d, 
We harbour’d a stag in the Priory 
coomb, 
And we feather’d his trail up- 
wind, up-wind, 
We feather’d his trail up-wind— 
A stag of warrant, a stag, a stag, 
A runnable stag, a kingly crop, 
Brow, bay and tray and three on 
top, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 


“It was Bell-of-the-North and Tin- 
kerman’s Pup 
That stuck to the scent till the 
copse was drawn. 
Tally ho! tally ho! and the hunt 
was up, 
The tufters whipp’d, and the 
pack laid on, 
The resolute pack laid on. 
And the stag of warrant away 
at last, 
The runnable stag, the same, 
the same, 
His hoofs on fire, his horns 
like flame, 
A stag, a runnable stag.” 


Davidson was extravagantly over- 
praised during his lifetime. He was 
lauded in terms that cognoscenti 
usually reserve for a_ third-rate 
Caroline playwright. Some of the 
praise was so fulsome as to be 
ridiculous. The wine of it must 
have turned even Davidson’s strong 
Scottish head. Conceive, if you 
please, so sane a person as Israel 
Zangwill — Zangwill, author of the 
drab Children of the Ghetto—deliv- 
ering himself of this bombast: 
“John Davidson is a prodigal of 
every divine gift, pouring out untold 
treasure from his celestial cornu- 
copia. He will turn you a metaphor 
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as deftly as any Elizabethan drama- 
tist and wields as rich a vocabulary, 
All these glorious gifts have found 
vent in the most diverse artistic or 
inartistic shapes.” 

Nor was Zangwill alone in thus 
bending the knee. The whole air 
was thick with compliments. As 
early as 1893 “Q” was something of 
a critical force. His judgments 
were already being listened to with 
respect. And in that year even he 
had spoken of Davidson as a man 
from whom great things might cer- 
tainly be looked for. But “Q” was 
then at the age which praises en- 
thusiastically. And if youth has no 
enthusiasms where are we to look 
for them? 

The reasons for this homage are 
not far to seek when we remember 
that it was paid not only to David- 
son but to other of his contempo- 
rary versifiers. For forty years and 
more the figure of Tennyson had 
dominated the English poetic scene. 
His volumes had acquired an almost 
Scriptural authority. Maiden ladies 
placed their Tennysons side by side 
with their prayer books. Davidson 
and his circle were in revolt against 
Tennyson and the traditions of his 
school. And young rebeis will al- 
ways have an enthusiastic follow- 
ing. 

The extraordinary popularity of 
Tennyson was brought about by the 
fact that he not only had the ear of 
the public, but saw so entirely eye 
to eye with it. No poet ever more 
completely embodied in his verse 
the generally held opinions of his 
day. His orthodoxy was sound as 
that of a bishop. He was the ac- 
credited mouthpiece of the Victo- 
rian era. He had but to speak and 
the Victorians instantly recognized 
the speech as the expression of their 
own thoughts. 
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He had none of that divine dis- 
content that the centuries agree in 
recognizing as the poet’s preroga- 
tive. Rather had he a divine con- 
tent. He looked out upon the world 
from his cloister, and he pro- 
nounced it good. “No man can con- 
template the monstrous injustices 
and inequalities of life, and remain 
entirely happy.” Thus the author 
of “Post Mortem,” who is physician 
to the mind as well as to the body. 
But Tennyson could remain entire- 
ly happy. The spectacle of the 
later Industrial Revolution and all 
the misery that it connoted passed 
before his eyes, but he did not see 
it. Elizabeth Barrett Browning in 
one short poem came nearer the 
deeps of life than Tennyson ever 
came in all his long career. 

The inhabitants of a flat country 
are apt to regard the foothills as 
mountains. Tennyson’s position as 


a poet was due to much the same 


cause. Mid -nineteenth - century 
poetry was at a low level. You may 
count its only distinguished prac- 
titioners on your fingers. In the 
time of his birth as in every other 
circumstance of his life, Tennyson 
was fortunate. What place would 
he hold had he commenced to write 
in the twentieth and not in the 
nineteenth century? 


The prose “Testaments” that 
Davidson issued at intervals tell of 
his intellectual travels stage by. 
stage. They are a sort of spiritual 
Odyssey. Davidson found that re- 
ligion could be of no further service 
to man. It had, he said, outgrown 
its usefulness; it now stood in the 
way of progress. So he turned re- 
ligion out of his mind, and installed 
science in its place. He began the 
study of science. But unhappily at 
this juncture he chanced upon the 
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writings of Nietzsche, by which he 
was instantly attracted. He also 
began the study of Nietzsche. He 
studied both concurrently. No man 
can serve two masters—much less 
two such masters as science and 
Nietzsche. You may remember Gib- 
bon’s remark on the Koran: “that 
it sometimes crawls in the dust, and 
is sometimes lost in the clouds.” 
Nietzsche’s curious jumble of doc- 
trine might almost be described in 
the same terms. 

In his later work Davidson set 
out to interpret the facts of science 
and the teachings of Nietzsche. 
Thus he found himself much in the 
position of a ball-juggler. On the 
one hand he balanced the cold exact 
findings of material science; on the 
other the hot gospel of a strange 
prophet—some would say of a mad 
prophet. The distinction need not 
concern us. Nietzsche may or may 
not have been mad. In any event 
the psychologists now agree that the 
line between genius and madness 
is beyond determination. Davidson 
had a nimble, a very nimble mind. 
He needed all its agility to carry 
him through these mental gymnas- 
tics. 

One of Davidson’s “Testaments” 
is addressed to the House of Lords, 
in which august body he discerned 
a lack of culture. He found that 
culture among the aristocracy of 
Britain had been and was still de- 
clining. He ascribed this decline to 
the intellectual sleeping sickness 
that he held was induced by Chris- 
tianity. Precisely by what chain of 
reasoning Davidson satisfied him- 
self that the barons who fought un- 
der De Montfort or who fell in the 
Wars of the Roses were superior in 
culture to their successors under 
Victoria, is not clear. And as to the 
paralzying effect of Christianity on 
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culture, the historians may have 
misinformed me, but they positively 
gave me to understand that though 
the Church may on occasion have 
attempted to blow out the torch of 
science, she was yet sedulous in 
keeping the lamp of learning alight. 
Certainly it was so in the Dark and 
in the Middle Ages. Even the 
frankly atheistic historian concedes 
as much. 

Mr. J. M. Kennedy has made a 
close study of Davidson’s work. He 
summarizes his conclusions in his 
admirable book on English Litera- 
ture—1880-1905. His estimate of 
Davidson as a poet is, I think, over- 
high. But when he deals with the 
influence of Nietzsche on Davidson, 
he is particularly illuminating and 
helpful. He points out that David- 
son’s attacks on Christianity plain- 
ly derive from Nietzsche. And 
Nietzsche’s attacks were directed 
against the Protestant rather than 
the Catholic branch. Mr. Kennedy 
argues that Davidson altogether 
overlooked the wide gulf between 
the two in matters of organiza- 
tion and discipline, and so turned 
his artillery on both indiscrimi- 
nately. A theory that is very likely 
true. 

Verse is an excellent medium of 
expression. But it has its limita- 
tions. It is clearly not suitable for 
the exposition of science. Davidson, 
poring over physics or chemistry, 
hailed with delight each discovery 
of science as it came to his notice. 
He hastened to communicate both 
the discoveries and his delight to an 
apathetic world. But unluckily he 
chose verse as his means of com- 
munication. I do not say that the 
compositions that resulted are un- 
intelligible. But I do put forward 
this suggestion. If any examiner 
in English Literature is looking 


for a subject with which to round 
off his question paper, let him ask 
his examinees to paraphrase one of 
Davidson’s science poems. He will 
then soon discover the witless 
among his flock. 


There is an autumn sadness in 
contemplating these pocts of the 
‘nineties. They are so near to us 
in point of time (some of them are 
still in the flesh) and yet in spirit 
so immeasurably far away. They 
had broken with the Tennysonian 
tradition, and they must be credited 
with bringing about a minor poetic 
renaissance. All had a high degree 
of technical skill—a wonderful 
sense of the magic and the melody 
of words. This concentration on 
form was indeed their undoing. 
Manner became so much more im- 
portant than matter. In laboring so 
hard to reach artistic perfection, 
they lost touch with reality. . Theirs 
was not the art that conceals art— 
rather was it the art that exhibits 
itself, and is proud of the exhibi- 
tion. How often does one find one- 
self reading them for the sound and 
not for the sense? 

The Georgians were already 
working at forms and in a mode 
different from theirs when there 
came the thunderclap of the War. 
And immediately the breach that 
had been opening between the men 
of the ’nineties and their successors 
began suddenly to widen. In a few 
years it was impassable. No war 
poet can even be conceived as em- 
ploying the dainty artifice of Wilde 
or Austin Dobson. Men face to face 
with tragedy unthinkingly drop all 
stylistic tricks. 

It has been wisely remarked that 
as no disparagement attaches to the 
title of Minor Prophet, why should 
that of minor poet be held in con- 
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tempt? Why, indeed? Davidson 
was certainly a minor poet. (This 
despite the fact that James Elroy 
Flecker found him to have written 
“the best blank verse since Mil- 
ton.”) By what will he be remem- 
bered? Not, I think, by Scaramouch 
in Naxos: A Pantomime. Still less 
by Bruce: A Chronicle Play. No one 
but the specialist can now tell you 
even the titles of his novels, much 
less what they are about. Alike in 
plan and execution, the Fleet-Street 
Eclogues appear somewhat stilted 
and artificial to a twentieth century 
taste. We now demand realism 
even in our bucolics. Yet if once 
you reconcile yourself to the idea 
that the journalists in the Eclogues 
make no pretense at behaving like 
real journalists, but are, as it were, 
a specially created pastoral variety, 
you will find considerable charm in 
the series. 


It is by his lyrical poetry that 
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Davidson will live. Some of his 
shorter pieces already have a firm 
place in the anthologies. There is 
no reason why they should lose it. 
The elect will curl their fine nos- 
trils at the mere mention of an an- 
thology. They have always done:so, 
and they always will do so. But 
why this derision? The poems in 
the school anthology eat themselves 
into the child’s mental fiber. They 
go down the ages. Their influence 
is permanent. Even as I write, 
some embryo Shelley or Keats may 
be getting his first poetic thrill from 
the wonderful music (for it is won- 
derful music) of such little master- 
pieces as “In Romney Marsh” or “A 
Cinque Port.” Surely it is better to 
be remembered by a few simple 
things that have become part of the 
national consciousness than by a 
chain of ponderous tomes, read only 
by the few, and of which the many 
have never even heard. 








ISLAMIC FAITH IN AN AGE OF REALISM 


By Tuomas J. O’SHAUGHNEsSsY, S.J. 


ENEWAL from within is not a 
new phenomenon in Islam. 
Such risings have occurred periodi- 
cally from the time of Mohammed 
through thirteen succeeding centu- 
ries, but they have always been 
movements terminating in a revital- 
ized faith and a new access of po- 
litical influence. The last of these 
resurrections from obscurity to 
power culminated in the Turkish 
domination of southeastern Europe 
during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when Islam stood 
at the last redoubt of a Europe torn 
with dissension. Barely then was 
Christendom in the person of 
Sobieski, able to muster sufficient 
strength to turn the Moslem legions 
back from Vienna and thus to 
change future world history to what 
we know. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries a slow paralysis crept 
over Islam; its material culture, in- 
herited from the ancient empires it 
had overcome, slowly retrograded 
while that of western Europe pros- 
pered, drawing new impetus from 
the Industrial Revolution. Yet Is- 
lamic political power was shattered 
only at the close of World War L., 
when Turkish greatness was re- 
duced to a shadow of its former 
self. As a religious force, however, 
Islamism has not ceased even today 
to be a dominant influence in the 
lives of most of its two hundred and 
sixty million adherents. 

Modern Islam faces another re- 
volt, but now a religious revolt, 
whose issue, though still in doubt, 
must in the end be one of the main 


two that face every world religion 
in modern times: a “this-worldly” 
or an “other-worldly” faith. The 
first is a totalitarian thing, incar- 
nated today in Communism and 
Nazism; in the ultimate analysis the 
second means an Islamism re- 
formed, and in the reform essen- 
tially changed, or Christianity; not 
the doctrinally dead Christianity 
of Protestantism, but the “other- 
worldly” religion of the future, 
Catholicism. This new revolt will 
decisively settle the future faith of 
Islam, just as it has decisively and 
finally settled the eventual fate of 
Protestantism, which met in the last 
century only some of the opposition 
and criticism to which Islamism is 
now being subjected. 

Until 1910 the world of Islam was 
scarcely touched by the magic wand 
or, as some of its leaders have since 
preferred to think, the blight of the 
modern material civilization of the 
West. After World War I., how- 
ever, the partitioning of the old 
Turkish Empire and the mandating 
of most of its former territories to 
European powers, especially Britain 
and France, brought about a com- 
plete overturn of the old order. The 
influences of Western civilization, 
modern education and European 
Liberalism began slowly to perme- 
ate the static civilization of the 
Near and Middle East, with results 
typified by Turkey’s consequent 
severance with her Islamic past. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the profound influence exerted on 
Moslem peoples by the spread of 
European nationalism and of the 
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cynical dog-eat-dog attitude of 
Occidental business methods, and 
especially by those most powerful 
and inescapable propagandizers, the 
screen, the radio and the newspa- 
per. For the first time Moslem 
women, veiled and unemancipated, 
saw and envied the freedom and 
equality of women in Europe and 
America. For the first time the 
leisured male of the timeless East 
was jolted out of his faineance by 
object lessons in Occidental effi- 
ciency pictured for him on the 
screen and, closer to hand, in the 
Europeans who now began to ex- 
ploit in increasing numbers the oil 
wealth of Turkey’s old empire. 
Higher standards of living and bet- 
ter medical care introduced by the 
“guardian” powers forced reluctant 
consent from those still unwilling 
to admit any superiority in the “in- 
fidel.” The multiplying of schools, 
too, and the consequent growth in 
literacy insured the still wider 
spread and deeper influence of 
Western methods and ideas. In 
brief, the screen with its vividness 
and realism, the newspaper with its 
world-wide telegraphic coverage 
and the ubiquitous radio impressed 
vividly on the Moslem the convic- 
tion of Western material superior- 
ity and of his own unimportance 
amidst Europe’s pushing about of 
pawns on the board of international 
power politics. 

One almost immediate effect of 
all this was the rise in many of re- 
ligious skepticism and a consequent 
falling off in external religious ob- 
servance. Conscious of their back- 
wardness, writers and politicians 
gave free outlet to desires for mod- 
ernization and social reform. 

In Turkey these desires found ar- 
dent advocates in the nationalist 
party controlled by Kemal Ataturk. 


Reform and modernization to this 
group, which gained political con- 
trol in 1922, meant the unification 
of all Turks by an appeal to patriot- 
ism and national spirit couched in 
the jargon that has since become so 
familiar with the advent of Nazism: 
“race consciousness” (certainly a 
ridiculous concept for a people of so 
mixed an origin as the Turks), a 
conviction of their “mission” and 
their “destiny.” More important 
still, this reform involved the com- 
plete secularization of the nation, 
brought about by eradicating the 
old Mohammedan legal system in 
its entirety and by substituting the 
codes of various Christian nations 
of Europe. Laws were introduced 
against the privileged status that 
Mohammedanism as a religious and 
social system had until now enjoyed 
in every department of life. The 
abolishment of the Sultanate in 
1922, the adoption of the Latin al- 
phabet, of the Gregorian calendar, 
of European clothing for all, the 
prohibiting of the veil for women 
and of any distinctive garb for re- 
ligious authorities were only some 
of the innovations that startled the 
Méhammedan world then, but that 
have since been imitated by Iran 
and, in a lesser degree, by Egypt 
and Afghanistan. 

Despite this evident laxity in re- 
ligious observance, however, the 
common people and even the upper 
classes almost universally retained 
a sentimental attachment to the 
faith of Mohammed which was still 
identified in the minds of all with 
the greatest periods in their his- 
tory. Many there were too who, 
though willing to concede to the 
West superiority in the things of 
this “baser world,” still considered 
it far their inferior in the matter of 
religion. The old conservatism, the 
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self - satisfied attitude of religious 
superiority and the wild fanaticism 
associated with Islamism in the 
West were still to be found almost 
universally among the poor and un- 
lettered, due especially to that char- 
acteristic pride which everything in 
Mohammedism seems designed to 
foster. Socially, in theory at least, 
Islam stands for an absolute equal- 
ity of all Moslems and their abso- 
lute superiority to all non-Moslems. 
To this is joined an ignorance that 
to Occidentals is astounding. The 
Moslem is literally a man of one 
book, the Koran, and even that, with 
its innumerable contradictions and 
plagiarisms, remains unknown to 
the mass, of whom but a fraction of 
less than ten per cent are literate. 

Naturally then, we ask: Can 
Islam maintain its footing amid the 
rapidly growing indifference and 
agnosticism of its educated classes? 
Ultimately, religious skepticism 
must penetrate to the masses of the 
people from above, just as the pa- 
ganization of France’s peasantry be- 
gan with the work of her so-called 
Free Thinkers of the eighteenth 
century. And this process has al- 
ready passed far beyond its initial 
stages in the Mohammedan world 
of today. 

The attack has been directed not 
only against Mohammedanism as a 
religion, but also as a social institu- 
tion. In its being attacked as a re- 
ligion, of course, Mohammedanism 
does not stand alone. In the last 
few decades, peoples whose culture 
is Christian in its origins at least, 
if not in practice, have seen their 
youth exposed to a campaign car- 
ried on against God, religion and 
morality, sometimes open and 
sometimes ineffectively concealed, 
but always deadly. Now the youth 
of the Mohammedan world, less 
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prepared spiritually and mentally 
than the youth of Christian lands, 
are face to face with the same forces 
of evil. Secularism and the outlaw- 
ing of all religious knowledge in edu- 
cation are producing the same. gen- 
eral effects as they are in the United 
States, effects aggravated, however, 
in the less inured youth of back- 
ward lands. 

After three decades of such asso- 
ciation with the West, Islam today 
finds itself torn by conflicting loyal- 
ties to a newly born nationalism 
based on race theories and to the 
old Islamic internationalism. 

Yet the political and, indirectly, 
religious influences dividing and de- 
stroying traditional Islamism are 
dwarfed by the less apparent rav- 
ages of Modernism which has had 
such ill effects on Protestantism 
and orthodox Judaism. Teachings 
like the evolution of dogma, the 
complete divorce of religion from 
social life, the setting up of utility 
instead of man’s very nature as a 
basic apology for religion are deadly 
to Mohammedanism. Orthodox 
Moslem doctrine has ever tended 
to go to unreasonable lengths in 
making the Koran, in an orgy of 
anthropomorphism, the physical 
and uncreated word of God, re- 
vealed in God’s language, Arabic, 
and of which not a letter could be 
changed without sacrilege. Con- 
servative Mohammedanism, too, 
recognizes no distinction between 
the religious and secular spheres 
but, as an absolute theocracy, de- 
mands full rights and loyal recogni- 
tion of those rights in both. Finally, 
Islamism, born in seventh century 
desert Arabia and adapted to the 
conditions of that time, but certain- 
ly not to modern life, can speak for 
itself least of all perhaps on the 
ground of utility. 
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Hence the Moslem of today is 
divided in sentiment between a dy- 
ing devotion to the religion of the 
Prophet and a desire for his coun- 
try’s progress and social reform, 
which can come only with the 
bursting asunder of the bonds of 
the outdated social system with 
which that religion has saddled him. 

Faced with the problem of mod- 
ernizing itself, the Islamic world is 
gradually casting off the moorings 
of the past and seeking new har- 
bors. It may drift in one of two 
main directions as has been seen: 
to a totalitarianism that strives to 
realize its heaven on earth, leading 
ultimately to secularism and mate- 
rialism, or to an “other-worldly” 
faith, to be found in a reformed 
and transformed Islamism or, as we 
hope, in Christianity. Turkey and, 
to a lesser extent, Iran have adopt- 
ed the first alternative and are well 
on the road to a complete secu- 
larization with an emasculated 
Islam, shorn of its power, merely 
tolerated as a kind of nominal state 
religion. Egypt and Moslem India 
have sought with doubtful success 
to reform traditional Islamism. 

This attempt to bring Islamism 
up to date has taken on various 
guises but one of the most striking 
is the idealizing of Mohammed, the 
“illiterate prophet,” to use his own 
words, into a kind of man of the 
future. The great emphasis of 
Islamic biographers in the past has 
been on his alleged prophetic and 
divinely inspired office. In their ac- 
counts we discover too the patriot 
anxious to unite his factious people 
and sincere in his desire to destroy 
paganism in Arabia. Yet, at the 
same time, there appear the out- 
lines of the incongruous: Mo- 
hammed the camel driver, shrewd, 
lustful, and unscrupulous in mak- 


ing Allah’s cause justify any means 
taken to advance it. Progressive 
Moslems, educated in Europe or 
America, realized that this tradi- 
tional portrait must be relieved of 
its crudeness if it were to retain the 
admiration of a people rapidly be- 
coming modernized with all that 
that word implies of ability to de- 
tect incongruities and character 
flaws. Mohammed then, has been 
painted by contemporary Moslem 
liberals as an ideal of the human 
race; his sanction of slavery, easy 
divorce and polygamy, his overstep- 
ping in this matter of the lax law 
he himself had laid down for his 
followers, his use of the sword to 
propagate Islamism, have all been 
shadowed out of the main picture, 
while the virtues of Christ our Lord, 
that most attract even those who 
illogically deny His divinity, are 
substituted in their stead. 

Another manifestation of this at- 
tempt to bring Islam into line with 
modern needs is the increasing em- 
phasis on a principle which would 
allow agreement on religious policy 
by a certain group of competent 
leaders to replace literal interpreta- 
tion of the Koran and the Hadith, 
or traditional sayings ascribed to 
Mohammed and his contemporaries, 
as a source of positive legislation. 

Beholding this gradual revolution 
within Islam, one may well ask: 
Can Islamism reform and remain 
what it has been in the past? Can 
it retain the intransigence that has 
made it great and which is an essen- 
tial quality of any lasting system 
of religious belief? We have seen 
Protestantism compromise with 
Modernism and the results are evi- 
dent today. Will Islamism follow 
the same course in combating the 
attack to which doctrinal Protes- 
tantism has already succumbed? 
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There are those who look for a 
resurgence of Islam and for a re- 
newal of Islamic power, at least in 
the religious sphere. There are im- 
portant reasons which, taken by 
themselves, would seem to indicate 
the survival of Mohammedanism as 
a world religion for an indefinite 
future. Islam as yet has not lost 
among the masses of its adherents 
the simple ancestral doctrine con- 
taining so many truths plagiarized 
from Judaism and Christianity. 
Certainly it has not lost in faith to 
the extent that the masses in many 
so-called Christian countries have in 
abandoning all religion. Belief is 
still strong in the untaught multi- 
tudes of the large cities of the Near 
East, the warlike mountaineers of 
Iran, the fellaheen of Egypt and 
the nomads of North Africa and 
Saudi Arabia. Nor has there been 


any serious decline of the prosely- 


tizing zeal that won Islamism such 
conquests in its early beginnings. 
Even today the great educational 
center of Islam, the Al Azhar Uni- 
versity in Cairo, continues to form 
students from all parts of the Mos- 
lem world and to send them back to 
their native countries there to re- 
vivify and intensify the pride and 
zeal that characterize the Moslem 
fanatic. 

Especially in missionary lands 
must a resurgence of Islam be 
feared. Islam presents the great 
truths of Judaism and Christianity 
in a synthesized and simple form to 
the pagan masses of Asia and Africa 
who are easily convinced of the real 
superiority of Moslem belief to their 
own idolatry. The principal tenets 
of Mohammedanism can be ex- 
plained by any Moslem in a few 
minutes. Once the proselyte pro- 
nounces the brief Mohammedan 
formula of belief, without any fur- 
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ther instruction or probation and 
without any other religious cere. 
mony, he is as much a Moslem as 
his instructor. If, in the future, he 
abandons Islamism, he is theoreti- 
cally liable to capital punishment 
for apostasy. 

Needless to say, the well-known 
license Mohammedanism permits in 
regard to marriage is an additional 
attraction for the prospective con- 
vert. This aspect, however, should 
not be overemphasized so as to ex- 
clude the real element of sacrifice 
whose presence is psychologically 
calculated to attract the outsider. It 
would be a mistake to believe one 
becomes a Moslem to enjoy greater 
liberty; indeed if this were the ob- 
ject it would be more easily attained 
by adopting no religion. 

In almost all mission territory, 
from the Philippines to the Atlan- 
tic, Mohammedanism is a potential 
or real and sometimes a successful 
rival to Christianity. It may be that 
the scene of Islam’s revival may lie 
in lands yet unpenetrated by the 
faith of Christ or of Mohammed. 
Certainly Moslems in mission lands 
are today making every effort to re- 
alize this aim. 

On the other hand, signs pointing 
to the real present and future de- 
cline of Islam as a religious force 
are, it seems, even more in evidence 
than those indicating its future rise 
to new life. Modernism has at- 
tacked the core of its religious be- 
lief; liberalism and kindred socio- 
political creeds question its right to 
exist as a social system; national- 
ism has destroyed the once cosmo- 
politan character of Islamism. The 
tendency in every Mohammedan 
land is increasingly toward modern 
efficiency which often refuses to fit 
the primitive social mold of Islam, 
with disastrous consequences for 
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the latter. Modern communications 
and an increasing literacy too are 
breaking down ancient prejudices 
and bigotry. Today the number of 
Mohammedans who sincerely seek 
the truth in religious matters is 
greater than it has ever been in the 
past. Undoubtedly one reason for 
this is the felt necessity of seeking 
beyond the Koran to pursue a re- 
ligious ideal above the mediocre. 


Mohammedan power reached its 
zenith five hundred years after Mo- 
hammed, in the eleventh century, 
when its tide covered much of 
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Europe. Despite its several returns 
to power and its partial conquests 
since, its decline really dates from 
that time. Today that decline con- 
tinues but now with pace quick- 
ened by the fatal drugs of Modern- 
ism and rationalism. Still, its lead- 
ers seem as determined as ever to 
yield no ground and to come to no 
agreement with Christianity. What- 
ever be the ending, religion’s stage 
of the future has years since been 
set; its scenes and actors are in the 
main already fixed. And traditional 
dogmatic Islamism’s part thereon is 
to be a minor one. 


SEA RIMPLED ACRES 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 


PITY him whose heart has not been stirred 
By ocean music, who has never seen 


Tide-rimpled sand dunes. 


Nothing save a word, 


A legend scarce believed, the blue demesne 

Upon whose shore the mirthful children play. 
He cannot picture, when the north winds blow, 
The constant billows tossing silver spray 

Along the sand in liquid drifts of snow. 


Stern mountains may be loved, or prairie acres, 

By him who feels no salt upon his lips: 

I find more beautiful the foaming breakers 

That thunder on the beach, old wharves and ships, 
Smooth slanting dunes, where tide by tide the sea 
Writes on the sand a sure biography. 
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By Epwarp QUINN 


Ww is very doubtful whether the 
Catholics of Great Britain and 
the U. S. A. have yet realized the 
magnitude of the task that awaits 
them when the war is over; it is 
certain that they have not recog- 
nized the grandeur of their voca- 
tion. For Europe, lying at present 
almost entirely under the heel of 
the Nazi conqueror, after the war 
will present a sorry spectacle of 
ruin—all the sadder according to 
the length of the conflict and the 
temporary successes of the Nazis. 
Only the English - speaking coun- 
tries are likely to be able to con- 
tribute effectively to its material 
restoration, to provide food for its 
starving populations and make the 
economic system work again. But 
a spiritual renewal will also be 
necessary and all plans for a new 
order in Europe, even Hitler’s, in- 
clude some appeal to the spiritual 
and religious nature of man. We 
know that only the Catholic Church 
directly through its divinely insti- 
tuted means of grace and indirect- 
ly through the influence of its chil- 
dren on unbelieving politicians and 
social workers can provide ade- 
quately for man’s spiritual needs. 
The apparatus for the first, direct 
influence, remains intact in Europe 
as it must wherever the Catholic 
Church exists at all but the success 
of Nazism has destroyed most of 
the apparatus of the second. Catho- 
lic political and social organizations 
were destroyed by the advance of 
totalitarianism and it must take 
generations before they are able to 


come into action again, and even 
then it will be in completely new 
forms and under vastly different 
conditions. These organizations 
brought their influence to bear on 
governments which belong to the 
distant past, they were destroyed 
by the totalitarian powers and they 
will only be able to influence the 
post-war European order in the 
same way as the new governments 
in their various countries, namely 
by the closest possible co-operation 
with and largely under the direction 
of Anglo-American organization. 

If the Catholics of England and 
America are called to leadership, it 
is of course in a limited sense and 
subject to the direction of the 
Papacy, divinely authorized to lead 
in every action of the Church and 
its members. For the Papacy has 
not failed, even if Catholic organ- 
izations have been too weak, too 
slightly developed to stand out 
against totalitarian tyranny. In 
fact, the strength that the conti- 
nental organizations possessed was 
largely due to the inspiration of the 
Popes from Leo XIII. onwards. 
What is required of us is simply to 
take advantage of our democratic 
liberties to develop and strengthen 
our lawful associations and, under 
Papal direction in collaboration 
with what remains of the Catholic 
organization on the continent, to 
make that contribution to the new 
order which only the Catholic 
Church can make and which alone 
will render it acceptable to human 
nature. 
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Even as we turn back to the sad 
history of their final collapse we 
cannot fait to pay tribute to the 
continental organizations for what 
they did achieve and we must learn 
both from their success and their 
failure how we may best adapt our 
still undeveloped associations to 
the great task which lies before us. 
We must recognize, too, that they 
were struggling against a process of 
secularization, appealing to the 
weaknesses and greed of human 
nature and equipped with ever in- 
creasing material power, which had 
rapidly developed from the rise of 
humanism and the Reformation 
and was to reach its climax in the 
completely secularized totalitarian 
State. Their efforts were ultimately 
in vain, secularism triumphed in 
Europe, but who knows how they 
contributed to the delay of that 
triumph or how much they will 
contribute to its speedy end? The 
reason why they did not prevent 
altogether the triumph of anti- 
Christian and anti-human tyranny 
was ultimately because the devoted 
apostles were too few. God has no 
need of human instruments, but 
He does not in a quasi-miraculous 
fashion transform the face of so- 
ciety unless a certain minimum 
have shown themselves worthy to 
be used for His high purposes. 

The few who did respond to the 
call of the Popes could not prevail 
against the new secular movements 
which, particularly during the past 
ten years, have carried all before 
them. The collapse of France, the 
successes of National Socialism at 
home and abroad, and the rise of 
Fascism are all due to the same 
general causes. Not the least im- 
portant of these was the disgust of 
Catholics for the corruption of so- 
called democratic politics. Catholic 


political parties seemed to them to 
be involved in the same corruption, 
Catholic social action was regarded 
with a certain amount of suspicion 
as subversive of the established or- 
der, and therefore they were easily 
attracted to a system which pro- 
posed to break with the Liberal tra- 
ditions and to establish a more or- 
derly State with an authority which 
would ensure proper respect on the 
part of all the members. 

After the World War there was 
a general fear of revolution and 
grave anxiety about the advance ol 
Bolshevism. National Socialism 
and Fascism were both welcomed 
by conservatives and the propertied 
classes because their claim to be 
bulwarks against Bolshevism was 
taken at its face value. The new 
system appealed, too, to the secu- 
larized masses, needing a religion 
and ready to accept one which was 
most agreeable to their baser pas- 
sions. The religions of race and 
excessive nationalism appealed to 
their most primitive instincts and, 
imposed by terrorism and brutality, 
soon established themselves in 
Europe. 

Fascism in Italy was the first to 
succeed. It did so in spite of the 
resistance of the Partito populare, 
because the latter were only a small 
if militant minority amongst a 
crowd of corrupt and secularized 
politicians who readily went over 
to the new order or furnished an 
excuse for its establishment. Not 
that there was any obligation on 
Italian Catholics to join a Catholic 
political party, but if they had not 
become so largely secularized there 
would have been no need for such 
a party, still less for Mussolini. Re- 
sistance continued, however, and it 
was for a long time impossible to 
impose the full totalitarian pro- 
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gram in a country where the cen- 
ter of Catholic resistance to the 
evil powers of this world is placed. 
Only when the Nazis gained more 
power and were able to exert pres- 
sure beyond the Alps did the Ital- 
ian government practice an ex- 
treme form of totalitarianism. 

The story of Hitler’s rise to pow- 
er has often been told, not least by 
Catholics, and yet the reason for it 
still remains to some extent a mys- 
tery. How was it possible for the 
Catholics who had resisted and 
finally overcome the great Bis- 
marck to yield so readily to an 
apostate adventurer like Hitler? 
And why were the Catholic social 
movements derived from the in- 
spiration of Ketteler and Kolping 
so quickly and easily suppressed? 

The problem lies not so much in 
the failure to resist Nazism suc- 
cessfully, but in the readiness with 
which its opponents first suc- 
cumbed and then proceeded to pro- 
claim their joy in serving Hitler- 
ism. A gesture of resistance, a 
clear sign that they were yielding 
to nothing else than brutal force, is 
always lacking. “Events had com- 
pelled the Center to furl its flag; 
it need not have abandoned it,” 
says Count Robert d’Harcourt.* 
The party went so far as to declare 
itself ready to serve National So- 
cialism with passionate devotion. 
Catholic Action did make more 
show of resistance, but this also 
was spasmodic and isolated. All 
the old organizations were de- 
stroyed under the pretext that they 
represented political Catholicism, 
youth movements were suppressed 
and an independent Catholic press 
ceased to exist. 

Again, for all the strength of the 


1 The German Catholics (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1939, p. 102). 
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Catholic movements and the in. 
tensity of Faith on the part of their 
members, the source of the trouble 
lay in the fact that German society 
too was far from being de-material- 
ized. Secular conceptions pre- 
vailed, there were far too many de- 
stroying, by their widespread sins 
and their complete abandonment to 
earthly pleasure, the efforts of the 
few devoted apostles. It was also 
the preoccupation with the secular 
which prevented the realization of 
the true character of National So- 
cialism as a false religion, which 
should have arisen spontaneously 
in a genuinely Catholic commun- 
ity. (And German Catholics, 
though a minority, were more truly 
a community than Catholics in any 
other predominantly Protestant 
country.) Instead of viewing tem- 
poral events sub specie aeternitatis, 
they remained so far children of 
their age that they supposed the 
new monster would be satisfied as 
other parties had been satisfied 
with each new concession. 

Beyond the frontiers of the Reich 
Hitler secured his first triumph in 
Catholic Austria. And to the credit 
of that country let it be said at once 
that, although there was no strug- 
gle, Austria was only taken by 
force. There was not even a sem- 
blance of constitutional procedure 
as there had -been in the German 
republic to establish Hitlerism. 
Nevertheless, there could have been 
a show of resistance, a gesture with 
more spirit behind it than 
Schuschnigg’s last words, noble as 
these were. And once Austria had 
been invaded there was the same 
painful exultation in welcoming the 
conqueror, all the more painful and 
disappointing because Austria had 
been able to study Nazism in prac- 
tice across the frontier and often 
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within it for five years. There is 
something seriously wrong with the 
Catholic spirit of a country when 
its most distinguished prelate not 
only recognizes the conqueror but 
even addresses him with a quite un- 
necessary title of adulation. The 
excuse that he sought by this 
means to avert persecution from 
the Church only makes the weak- 
ness of Austrian Catholicism more 
obvious. 

Although Austria still maintained 
a Catholic facade, secularism was 
in some respects more deeply root- 
ed there than in other German 
lands. Even though its leaders 
were often devout Catholics, the 
State from the time of Joseph II. 
had been accustomed to intervene 
in Church affairs to an extent far 
beyond its proper rights, with the 
result that the Church, far from be- 
ing too powerful, was dependent to 
a large extent on the changing for- 
tunes of the monarchy for its pres- 
tige. When the monarchy fell at 
the end of the great War, its suc- 
cessors being anti-monarchical 
were inevitably also anti-clerical 
while loyal Churchmen could see 
no way of restoring the credit of 
the Church save by a return to the 
conditions of the past. It was per- 
fectly logical that the same Car- 
dinal who supported Dollfuss’ ef- 
forts to realize in the political 
sphere the principles of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno should have been the 
first to express the loyalty of Cath- 
olics to the murderer of Dollfuss 
when he became the head of the 
State. Of course there was opposi- 
tion to this. There had been a 
healthy Catholic social movement 
which deplored the dependence of 
the Church on the State and wished 
to free the former for its proper 
task while endeavoring themselves 


to reform the condition of society 
in the light of Catholic teaching. 
Such was undoubtedly Dollfuss’ 
own intention, but his attempt was 
premature. The people as a whole 
were not ready to accept the new 
constitution and those who sup- 
ported it were divided amongst 
themselves. One thing alone ex- 
plains the Nazi success, the cold, 
ruthless brutality of the invaders; 
but it must be admitted that the 
way was prepared for them by the 
hesitations, the divisions and the 
weakness of the Austrian Catholics 
themselves. 


Far too much has been written 
about the collapse of France and 
there are still many things which 
are left unexplained. But whatever 
experts may say about the military 
aspects of France’s failure, there is 
no gainsaying the claim made from 
Vichy that even a successful war if 
prolonged would have meant ulti- 
mate disaster in view of the appall- 
ing decline of births. That factor 
is significant of the spiritual state 
of the French. Catholic Action had 
great achievements to its credit but 
it had come too late and was sup- 
ported by too few to change the 
face of society before the latter 
perished of its own neglect. There 
are not unwelcome signs that 
France is learning through suffer- 
ing and that Catholic movements 
are carrying on a true apostolate in 
the midst of serious handicaps, but 
so long as Nazism is in control the 
suppression of Catholic organiza- 
tions may be expected at any mo- 
ment and patient endurance may 
rapidly change to despair. Salva- 
tion is from God alone, but France’s 
liberty to practice those things 
which lead to salvation can only be 
restored by the victory of Britain 
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and her allies, including those 
French forces who are beginning 
now the co-operation which must be 
continued after the war in order to 
preserve the liberty of their people. 

In spite of this dismal record of 
failures, it is clear that something 
of the old spirit remains in Europe. 
There are forces which can be or- 
ganized, but they require organiza- 
tion by the Catholics who have 
lived in a freer atmosphere 
throughout the whole time, under 
the leadership of the Papacy to 
whom these remnants of Catholic 
Action owe their primary inspira- 
tion. 

Are we too bold in thus assuming 
that we are called to such a glori- 
ous apostolate? Are we not over- 
looking our own weakness, the sec- 
ularism which we are far from 
overcoming in our own countries? 
Certainly these thoughts must give 
us pause and we cannot claim that 
the Pope has made a special appeal 
to English and American Catholics 
to save Europe. Such an appeal, 
dramatic as it might seem, would 
have but little permanent effect and 
we also shall be landed in catas- 
trophe if we wait for a call which 
the Holy Father is much too wise 
to utter. But the vocation is there 
none the less and the wishes of the 
Pope have been made clear in in- 
numerable letters, addresses and 
encyclicals. 

The first call to Catholic Action, 
the many appeals to Catholics to 
work on the solution of the social 
problem were addressed not to a 
particular country but to Catholics 
of the whole world, including our- 
selves. And if continental move- 
ments have not fulfilled their high 
promise, is that any reason why our 
own should fail? If we keep our 
own in existence at all, it is surely 
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our duty to co-operate with our 
fellow-Catholics abroad to restore 
their organization to its pristine 
strength. Europe is dear to the 
Papacy but it does not constitute 
the entire sphere of influence of 
that institution nor is there any 
guarantee that this particular con- 
tinent will remain Christian. The 
Popes accordingly, while encourag- 
ing all efforts to prevent the secu- 
larization of European society, 
never regarded success as inevit- 
able and paid careful attention to 
their responsibilities throughout 
the Catholic world. They looked to 
the missions and to Catholics of 
other continents to keep alive the 
Faith and bring its benign influ- 
ence to bear upon human society, 
whether Europe was to remain true 
or not to the Church which had 
formed it. 

There is more than the general 
attitude of the Popes to indicate 
their wishes in our regard. Pope 
Pius XII.’s letter to the American 
Bishops, Sertum Laetitiae, is a 
devastating criticism of the kind of 
secularism which prevails in the 
U. S. A., but its tone shows an en- 
tirely different attitude of mind 
from that of his predecessor con- 
demning the vices of Fascist and 
Nazi secularism in Europe. The 
implication is that while all forms 
of secularism are to be condemned, 
European secularism presents the 
greater menace and bears the mark 
of something utterly and irrevoca- 
bly evil. In Mit brennender Sorge 
after simply expressing his deep 
sympathy for the persecuted Ger- 
man Catholics he goes point by 
point through the National Social- 
ist errors and shows that those who 
accept them are not only beyond 
the pale of the Catholic Church, 
they cannot even claim to be believ- 
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ers in God, they are hostile to all 
true religion. Similarly in Non 
abbiamo bisogno he rejects the Fas- 
cist oath as fundamentally opposed 
to the rights of the Christian man 
and the Catholic Church of which 
he is a member. In the American 
letter, however, he begins by prais- 
ing the achievements not only of 
Catholics but also of the non-Cath- 
olic leaders in the State and when 
he does come to condemn certain 
features of life in the U. S. A. he 
almost appears to be apologizing 
for his criticism. How gently it is 
introduced! “The contemplation 
of victories won hitherto must not 
tempt us to idleness.... You do 
not need to be told where your 
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vigilance is most needed. ... And 
here we have a complaint to make, 
although in a most fatherly spirit. 
...” At least it is clear that Amer- 
ican Catholics (and English, too, 
for that matter) have the oppor- 
tunity to put things right, which is 
more than can be said for Euro- 
pean Catholics in occupied terri- 
tory. 

We must begin our apostolate to 
them by endeavoring to put our 
own house in order, a sufficiently 
large task for which little time is 
left. For we have to be ready to 
extend the apostolate at once, when 
the war is over, in order to re-cre- 
ate a healthy Catholic life in what 
once was Christendom. 


THE BUTTERFLY 


By EILEEN DUGGAN 


ba bee’s a royalist; it serves its queen, 
With feudal faith supporting even drones 

To swell her murmurous and restless court. 

The formal ant no mutiny condones 

And civic zest so shows in its demesne 

That men might credit it with even thought. 

But oh, the prodigal, the darling fool, 

How make him ware of any polity 

Who lives caught up and dies of ecstasy 

Before his wings can slow, his colors cool; 

Who drinks up light as fawns with velvet lips 

Ruffle a pool with delicate, sharp sips; 

Who clings to air as birds upon a stem 

Will ring their feet when song’s too much for them; 

The poet who can never grudge his all; 

The mystic to whom life is but a wall? 

Ah, better brief the day that passion stings! 

Too much can be too long when life has wings. 





AS WE SAW HIM 
(The Girl) 


By GLENNYTH M. Woops 


We see now through a glass darkly. 
We know that, when He shall appear, 
We shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is. 


HE Rabbi’s immediate followers 

arrived squabbling among them- 
selves again, as all of them do, but 
I had no time to listen to their 
bickering because I was busy just 
then with the ewers of water for 
the purifying. My crooked back 
made me frailer than the other 
servants, so that I was always a 
little behind in my duties and had 
to work twice as hard to keep up 
at all. Instead of having the 
strength and build of a woman as 
befitted my thirteen years, I was as 
slight and no stronger than an 
eight-year old. But when my back 
ached and the work seemed un- 
usually hard, I used to comfort my- 
self with the thought that when the 
Messias came things would be dif- 
ferent. 

I often tried to visualize his ap- 
pearance from the things written of 
him by the prophets and I saw him 
in my imaginings seated on the 
throne of his glory, the flaming 
sword in his hand and surrounded 
by cherubims and angels. It was 
an awesome picture! In that day, 
too, we would work no longer and 
sickness and pain would vanish 
from the earth like an evil dream, 
and I would be tall and strong as 
the cedars of Lebanon, as it is writ- 
ten: The crooked shall be made 
straight. 

Usually such daydreaming was 


brought to an abrupt close by the 
shrill and excitable voice of my 
mistress, screaming: 

“Sulmanith! Suuul-manith! 
Where is that girl?” 

On this occasion, while his disci- 
ples disputed hotly, the Rabbi him- 
self appeared in their midst as 
though out of nowhere as he some- 
times did, whereupon they fell 
silent abruptly, ashamed to have 
him find them quarreling among 
themselves. However they might 
disagree with each other, they were 
deeply devoted to their leader and 
liked to have him think well of 
them. But they were an unruly lot, 
more so than usual, probably be- 
cause they comprised such a mix- 
ture. Several were fishermen from 
our lake region, sturdy and honest, 
but hot-headed; one was a recruit 
from the Zealots who were always 
plotting rebellion, and there was 
even a former despised tax-collec- 
tor. My mistress said once, being 
out of patience with all of them for 
the extra work they caused her, that 
the Rabbi reminded her of a driver 
with a team of mixed animals. All 
the same, whenever he and any of 
his followers stayed at our house, I 
noticed she all but killed herself and 
the rest of us trying to please him. 

The Rabbi was not deceived by 
their sudden silence, and as I went 
about my work | heard him rebuke 

















them somewhat sharply. Then he 
looked beyond them to the children 
playing in the court and chanting 
their foolish jingle—We have piped 
unto you and you have not danced; 
we have mourned unto you and you 
have not wept — with my master’s 
son, small Benjamin, in the midst 
of them, and his face relaxed and 
melted into a smile as he called: 

“Benjamin, tinoki! Come here a 
minute.” 

The boy left his playmates and 
came running over gladly, for he 
adored the Rabbi and coaxed his 
father constantly to let him be one 
of the Rabbi’s disciples when he 
was old enough. The Rabbi lifted 
him in his arms and began talking 
to the still sullen men. From hav- 
ing seen him teach many times be- 
fore I thought that probably he was 
telling them a parable; it was the 
method he preferred and most often 
used. I remember him still, standing 
in the center of the ring of men with 
young Benjamin laughing in his 
arms, the sun warm on his darkly 
bronzed face, and smiling his truly 
wonderful smile. Seeing him so, I 
could understand how he might 
draw and bind people to him for- 
ever by the magnificence of his 
personality. But that very qual- 
ity which attracted me also awak- 
ened caution and a slight distrust. 
For there was about him an exuber- 
ance, a vitality, a lack of restraint, 
which seemed faintly undignified 
and not in accord with his position 
as a Rabbi, who is both leader and 
example to his people. 

During one of my many trips 
through the outer court I heard him 
say: 

“If a man would rule well he 
must first learn to serve. He who 
would be greatest in the kingdom 
must become as the very least.” 
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I thought that a very peculiar 
statement; but he said so many 
strange things; things which puz- 
zled even the most learned men who 
had sought him out at the master’s 
house to question him concerning 
his interpretation of the law and the 


prophets. More than once I had 
seen them go away shaking their 
heads and muttering: 

“What does he mean; we can’t 
understand him.” 

I hadn’t time to listen to him a 
great deal; he talked so much and 
I was so busy. Moreover, there was 
some doubt of his orthodoxy, as it 
had been proved beyond question 
that he ate with unwashed hands, 
consorted with those who were un- 
clean, and there was even a rumor 
that he had been put out of the 
synagogue in his own village, 
though of course we didn’t believe 
that. 

But my master thought the world 
of him because the Rabbi had once 
cured little Benjamin when we 
thought surely he must die of the 
fever. Those were dreadful days, 
with the mistress groaning and 
wringing her hands; and my master 
almost out of his mind, for Benja- 
min was his only son and he loved 
him beyond everything else on 
earth. Meanwhile the child lay there 
with the sickness burning through 
him, and the physicians growing 
graver and more doubtful, until at 
last they said with a shrug, spread- 
ing their hands in a gesture of de- 
feat: 

“We can do no more.” 

We had all heard stories of the 
works of the Rabbi from the hill 
country; of miraculous healings 
here in our very own city. Such 
rumors were dismissed lightly in 
my master’s household; he was a 
Sadducee and a skeptic. Tales of 
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prophets and wonder-workers were 
superstition to him. But now when 
his only son was dying, he remem- 
bered the stories of the healer from 
Nazareth and had us running about 
making frantic inquiries concern- 
ing the Rabbi’s present where- 
abouts. He gave a purse to the boy 
who finally discovered that the 
Rabbi was not only in our neighbor- 
hood but even then on his way to 
the city. When the master heard 
this, he said: 

“He is our last hope—our only 
hope. I’m going to him.” 

Whereupon my mistress fell to 
wailing hysterically that the boy 
would surely die while he was gone, 
and begging him to send one of the 
servants instead. Now my master 
was the mildest of men, but on this 
occasion he turned on her savagely: 

“Be quiet, woman! Do you think 
I would send a servant on such a 
mission? Is it a servant’s son who 
is dying?” 

And he set out in search of the 
Rabbi, while his wife, shocked into 
whimpering silence, watched him go 
with a certain new respect in her 
eyes. 

She and I were watching over the 
boy by turns because Benjamin 
was fond of me and liked to have 
me by him. I recall how suddenly 
he sighed a little and the burning 
flush seemed to recede all at once 
from his face, leaving it white and 
peaceful. I thought in swift, sick 
terror: 

This is the end! 

And then I saw instead that he 
was still breathing, softly and nat- 
urally in the deep relaxed sleep of 
children. We learned later that it 
was about this same hour when the 
master met the Rabbi on the road 
to Kaphar Nahum. Jokanan, one 
of the houseboys, who had gone 


with him, came back big-eyed and 
excited over that meeting. We were 
all curious as to the appearance of 
the Rabbi. 

“What did he look like, Joka- 
nan?” 

He was young, Jokanan said, 
younger than the master; he looked 
very ordinary ... only there was 
something about him that wasn’t 
ordinary. He didn’t quite know 
what it was; it was just there and 
you felt it. 

“But what did he do?” 

That was it—and Jokanan was 
plainly puzzled—he didn’t do any- 
thing. In fact, that was one of the 
things he said to the master: 

“Unless I give you signs and won- 
ders you will not believe.” 

And the master cried: 

“Rabbi, my son is dying! What 
are signs and wonders to me now?” 

Then, Jokanan said, the Rabbi 
smiled, and his face became bright 
and beautiful so that it was almost 
like looking directly into the mid- 
day sun. Jokanan was obviously 
under his spell. And the Rabbi 
said to the master: 

“If you believe in your heart that 
I can heal your son, it shall be so. 
Go home, and you will find him 
cured.” 

And it was as he had said. You 
see why master loved the Rabbi and 
would not hear a word against him. 

The next time I visited my par- 
ents I was full of the amazing re- 
covery of little Benjamin; I told 
them how the Nazarene Rabbi had 
cured him without even being pres- 
ent; and they in turn mentioned the 
matter to our own Rabbi Tobias. 
He took it so seriously that he ar- 
ranged to talk to me personally, 
which was a condescension almost 
unheard of. His long snow - white 
beard undulated gently down his 
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breast, giving to his face a benign 
and patriarchal appearance, and he 
was very kind. 

“You understand, my child,” he 
told me slowly and impressively, 
“that you work in a_ household 
where your faith is subject to many 
temptations. In many respects a 
Sadducee is little better than a gen- 
tile—do you understand me?” 

“I think so, Rabbi.” 

“Now this healing that you wit- 
nessed — the man himself was not 
there?” 

“No, Rabbi, but—” 

“So that this — ah, cure — might 
have taken place normally? The 
fever might simply have run its 
course—?” 

“I suppose so, only—” 

“Yes. Now we will charitably as- 
sume that to have been the case in 
this instance. For if it were not,”— 
his voice was very smooth, almost 
caressing,—“‘we have reason to sus- 
pect that it may have been effected 
by the powers of darkness. We 
have been watching this Rabbi from 
Nazareth... .” 

Well, the Rabbi continued to visit 
the master’s house when he was in 
Kaphar Nahum and contradictory 
rumors concerning him drifted 
down to us from Jerusalem. Some 
said that he was being hailed every- 
where as a prophet; others that he 
was a pariah and outcast among his 
own people; one who consorted 
with Samaritans and other unclean 
people and was possessed of a de- 
mon by which he performed the 
works he did. 

I never paid much attention to 
any of the talk; it was really no 
concern of mine. And though I 
liked the Rabbi well enough per- 
sonally, still he was rather free with 
the law so dear and precious to me. 
After all, it was all I had—that and 
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the dream of the Messias. For the 
person of the Messias had become 
very real and vivid to me. Often at 
night I dreamed of him, splendid 
and beautiful beyond all other men, 
and my days were made bearable— 
sometimes even radiant—by the 
hope of his coming glory. 

With the passing of winter the 
days of the great feast came on 
when everyone who could went up 
to the Holy City for purification in 
the Temple so that they might offer 
the Paschal sacrifice without blame. 
My master departed with his imme- 
diate family and a part of the 
household; the other servants were 
dismissed to journey up independ- 
ently if they wished; even my 
parents and brothers joined a cara- 
van of pilgrims, and only I was left 
behind as being too frail and bur- 
densome for the journey, along with 
old Bar Naba, who had served my 
master’s family from boyhood, and 
was now almost a hundred and 
stone-blind. 

Since it was enjoined by the law 
that if the number of a family were 
too small to eat the entire Paschal 
lamb, a sufficient number must be 
invited from other households, we 
two, as the only members left in 
our household, kept the feast with 
Ahab and his wife, Hagar, who were 
too poor to go up to Jerusalem and 
would have been prevented in any 
event by Ahab’s illness which had 
him bedridden this past year. 

Now on the morning of the first 
day of the week I was determined 
to go early to the well to be before 
the crowd which was always greater 
after the inactivity of the Sabbath, 
and also, if possible, to avoid those 
sons of hell, the Romans, who 
patrolled the streets and had often 
teased and taunted me with my de- 
formity. 
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So in the early dawn, before it 
was even fully light, I set out with 
the water pitcher, but as I ap- 
proached the well, I was amazed to 
see, in the dim mist which floated 
off the lake, the shadowy outlines 
of someone who was even earlier 
than I. But this faint amazement 
was as nothing to the shock I re- 
ceived when, on drawing nearer, I 
recognized the Rabbi of Nazareth 
seated quietly by the well deeply 
absorbed in meditation. In my sur- 
prise, I forgot myself and his posi- 
tion, and cried: 

“Rabbi, what are you doing here? 
My master looked for you to be in 
Jerusalem for the feast.” 

At the shrill sound of my voice in 
that unearthly pre-dawn stillness, 
he roused himself and turned to 
me. I believe I noticed a difference 
in him even then, though perhaps 
not consciously. He replied to my 
startled exclamation with quiet rea- 
sonableness: 

“I have just come down from 
Jerusalem.” 

I knew then that he must have 
traveled on the Sabbath in order to 
be here at this hour on the first day 
of the week, and I thought: 

Oh, why will he do those things 
which are forbidden by the law and 
make the other Rabbis angry with 
him? 

And already I was planning to 
keep this meeting secret so that no 
one need know and be able to make 
further complaint against him. 

As though he read my thought, 
he smiled kindly upon me; then 
with an air of its just having oc- 
curred to him he asked: 

“I have visited your master’s 
house many times, Sulmanith; why 
did you never ask me to heal you?” 

But I took warning at this, re- 
membering what Rabbi Tobias had 


told me, and felt very glad of our 
dear safe law which explains every- 
thing down to the last detail and 
leaves no room for doubt. 

“Rabbi,” I answered firmly, “I 
am a faithful daughter of Israel 
and live by the law. Our Rabbi 
says that when the Messias comes 
he will make everything new and 
heal the sick and straighten my 
crooked back, but until then, those 
who perform such works are—vwell, 
Rabbi Tobias says they are — are 
sorcerers serving the powers of 
darkness.” 

I was embarrassed and faltered a 
little toward the last under the look 
of profound sadness in those clear, 
kind eyes, but I knew that I was 
right so I kept on to the end. When 
I had finished, he was silent a little 
while, the sorrow deepened on his 
face, and when he spoke again it 
was heavily and thoughtfully as 
though he were talking to himself: 

“They would not come to me,” he 
said, “that they might have life.” 

I began to realize then why he 
seemed so unlike himself. There 
was a kind of remoteness about him 
which I had never felt before. His 
former easy warmth of manner— 
that human friendliness which I had 
thought not fitting in a Rabbi—was 
gone now. Or perhaps I should say 
that it had changed into something 
else which I dimly sensed but could 
not understand. And though I had 
not entirely approved of his former 
manner, now that it was gone I felt 
a pang at its passing. A curious re- 
mark I had overhead him make to 
a group of Rabbis and Pharisees 
questioning him as to his doctrines 
recurred to me: 

“Where I go,” he had told them, 
“you may not follow.” 

And that was exactly the way ! 
felt now—that he had withdrawn 
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himself into another world where I 
could not follow; he was here with 
me, but not all of him. 

Yet his next request was com- 
monplace enough. 

“Will you give me a drink, Sul- 
manith?” 

“Oh, yes, Rabbi!” I was ashamed 
and confused at having so far for- 
gotten the courtesy due him. “For- 
give me—only I was so surprised to 
see you—I didn’t think—” 

As he held out his hand to re- 
ceive the cup, I noticed for the first 
time the wounded palm, and, my 
eyes traveling swiftly to his other 
hand, I cried: 

“Rabbi! Your hands! They’re 
dreadfully hurt — they’re bleeding. 
Come back to the house with me 
and let me wash and bind them up.” 

He shook his head and rose. 

“No. The pain is over now.” 

I thought he seemed taller than I 
had remembered him, and some- 
thing in his face sent a chill of awe 
through me. Suddenly, alone with 
him there in the misty half-light, I 
was mortally afraid. The early 
hour, the mystery of his presence, 
the slight yet terrifying change I 
sensed in him — the whole atmos- 
phere of strangeness surrounding 


him — all combined to make me 
want to cry: 

“Rabbi, what is it? Why do you 
look like that?” 

But he had turned away and was 
moving off, and as soon as his eyes 
left mine the momentary fear also 
passed and immediately became un- 
real and a little fantastic. I began 
to collect my wits, and suddenly re- 
membered a very practical consid- 
eration. 

“Rabbi,” I called after him, 
“Rabbi—pardon—but will you stay 
with us this time?” 

He answered without turning 
around again: 

“No—not this time. . .” 

And his figure seemed almost to 
melt away and vanish in the morn- 
ing mists. 

I shrugged and lifted the water 
jar to my bent shoulder. Walking 
homeward I thought that it seemed 
even heavier than usual. But as 
the sun broke through and the 
mist began to lift my spirits rose 
with it. 

Some day—I told myself; and as 
usual was uplifted and comforted 
at the thought—some day the Mes- 
sias will come; and then it will all 
be different. 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


i is a great pity that in an ago- 
nized world, men who believe in 
the supernatural, enchained as they 
are by so many sociological preju- 
dices, should be so slow to broaden 
their hearts and to cooperate boldly 
in order to save from the inheritance 
of their fellows the elementary val- 
ues of threatened humanity. From 
the English Blue Book anyone may 
learn about the atrocities and 
abominations committed in Nazi 
concentration camps, which blas- 
pheme the image of God in the hu- 
man person. But why were these 
things, that the British Government 
had known very well for many 


years, published only when war had 


already broken out? Anyone may 
also discover for himself the simi- 
lar degradation of the human per- 
son practiced in Soviet prisons and 
concentration camps or during the 
persecution of the Kulaks. If a 
true feeling for justice and friend- 
ship had, at the appropriate time, 
brought into play the firm interven- 
tion of free peoples against such in- 
dignities—not by war, but by nor- 
mal political or economic pressure 
and for aims purely and truly dis- 
interested—in place of their seeking 
business accommodations with 
butchers, maybe the world could 
have avoided today’s dreadful con- 


vulsions. 
—Jacques 
(Seribner’s). 


Maairain, Ransoming the Time 


’ Now our forebodings are ended. 
Nervous tension is over. The in- 
credible has happened and we are 
at war. And I dare predict that 


those men and women who hoped 
and worked hardest to avert it will 
prove to be bulwarks of strength 
and patriotism in time of trial. For 
in this battle to which we have set 
our hands and hearts we shall need 
moral as well as physical courage. 
And that courage is provided large- 
ly by individuals who know how to 
fight for a principle as well as in 
the line of duty. Because they 
know how to fight for principle they 


make the best fighters for country. 
—Mrs. Waren Ferovson, in New York 
World-Telegram, December 15, 1941. 


Few parents, it seems to us, can 
read with complacency [in the 
Rapp-Coudert report on subversive 
activities in New York City’s high 
schools and colleges] that even a 
small percentage of high school pu- 
pils have been influenced to believe 
that “the end justifies the means,” 
that their high school principals 
may have to be “liquidated” and 
that circulating lies is sufficiently 
explained by: “We know these are 
lies, but that is tactics, my dear, 
that is tactics.” The quotations are 
from the record, with the pupils’ 
names wisely withheld. Like the 
jargon, such tactics are, of course, 
the recognized tactics of the Com- 
munist party, which also advises 
perjury and concealment whenever 
its interests are threatened. Even 
apart from remoter Communist 
aims, we don’t think most Ameri- 
can parents want their children ex- 
posed to the hypocrisy, deception 
and persuasion to “rebel” inherent 
in Communist methods. To make 
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young Americans plotting hypo- 
crites is no function of free educa- 
tion. Any such influence, Commu- 
nist or other, should be rooted out 
of the city’s public schools. The 
Rapp-Coudert committee is right in 
invoking, first of all, educational 
authority and discipline. The pub- 
lic itself should see to it that educa- 
tion boards are henceforth held to 


this duty. 
—New York World-Telegram, December 10, 
1941. 


The real lesson of the St. Pierre 
and Miquelon affair is that the 
State Department was not alert. 
When we were on the verge of war 
and even after we were at war, it 
had not adjusted its mind, its pro- 
cedure, or its language to the new 
condition of things. The State De- 
partment was still, as late as Christ- 
mas Day, carrying on routine State 
Department business as usual. The 
result has been to embarrass every- 
body, ourselves, our allies and our 
friends throughout the world, and 
for lack of clear thinking to make 


a mountain out of a mole hill. 
—Watrter LippMANN, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, January 6th. 


We tell ourselves that we do not 
seek the destruction of races or na- 
tions or peoples as such. We seek 
the imprisonment only of those evil 
cliques which have led millions of 
persons to battle in a war of aggres- 
sion. But is aggression a phenome- 
non manifested only by those so- 
called leaders whose ambition and 
evil spirit prompt them to mobilize 
their followers in a deadly march 
against the rest of us? Is aggres- 
sion a characteristic only of Gov- 
ernments and groups in power? ... 
Or is aggression a thing of the in- 
dividual—a reaching for the posses- 
sions of others by means fair or 


foul? ... We pray to Almighty God 
for help. . . . Maybe help will come 
when we begin to purge ourselves of 
the sins of aggression that have 
made us selfishly blind and indif- 
ferent to the pleas of others. May- 
be we in positions of high office 
have been arrogant. Maybe we of 
the majority have been intolerant 
of the minority. Maybe we have 
planted ourselves too firmly on top 
of our possessions and bade our- 
selves never to let others touch 
what we grudgingly refuse to share 
with them. Prayer is not just to 
receive help to aid us to become vic- 
torious over others. Prayer is need- 
ed to make us victorious first over 


ourselves. 
—Davi Lawrence, in The United States 
News, January 2d. 


The Russian charge of “coward- 
ice” against General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and his defense force at 
Manila is deeply resented here 
[ Washington, D. C.] as uncalled for 
and untrue. The fact that the criti- 
cism was prominently featured in 
Pravda, one of the two principal 
mouthpieces of the Kremlin and of 
Premier Stalin, is regarded as seri- 
ously aggravating the incident. The 
newspapers Pravda and Izvestia are 
the principal organs of the Commu- 
nist party and of the Soviet govern- 
ment. At one time Stalin was an 


editor of Pravda. 
—WittiMm Pump Simms, in the New York 
World-Telegram, January 2d. 


Here are a few instances of “Sixth 
Columnists” at work in their uncon- 
scious sabotage: Because they have 
never been to Davao, or Penang, or 
Benghazi they are too bored to listen 
over the radio about these places. 
They ask you to tune in something 
“more cheerful.” They seem not to 
realize that this is every man’s war 
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and every woman’s war and every 
child’s war, no matter whether they 
are living in Siberia, Samoa, Scot- 
land or South Brooklyn. Another 
Sixth Columnist, a girl in a New 
York office, with fingernails like 
scarlet tiger claws, snaps irritably 
at a conscientious younger pal: 
“For Gawd’s sake, can’t you talk 


about anything except that war?” 
—AatHurR TUCKERMAN, in the New York 
World-Telegram, January 3d. 


The Irish Catholics do not under- 
stand why, for the sake of England, 
the one nation in the world which 
has wronged and still wrongs her, 
she should be expected to be more 
Catholic than the Pope by declaring 
the British cause to be the cause of 
Christ. 


—Rev. Dra. Heenan, in the Catholic Herald, 
November 28, 1941. 


I have often remarked that this 
is not a war about a map, or for 


raw materials, or for the rectifica- 
tion of an unjust and unworkable 
treaty. It is much more fundamen- 
tal than that. It is a world-wide 
revolution in philosophy. It is “The 
Revolt of the Masses” against our 
traditional concepts of law and or- 
der. This “Revolt of the Masses” 
is, however, only a logical develop- 
ment from the revolt of the schools, 
for this revolt was started and has 
been skillfully carried on by the 
“schools.” In a narrower sense, it 
is a struggle between concepts and 


definitions of order and of law. 
—Raovut E. Desvennrne, in an address de- 

livered before the American Catholic Philo- 

sophical Association, December 29, 1941. 
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It is true that, whatever is wrong 
with our modern world, the cause 
of the vast present disaster must be 
implicit in the books of the present 
and recent past—such events could 
not occur in human affairs unless 
serious basic errors in thinking had 
found wide acceptance, and could 
therefore be found almost as a com- 
mon denominator in the alleged in- 
tellectual premises of contemporary 
literature, both imaginative and 
philosophical or historical. 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune 
Books, January 4th. 


The Philippines are predomi- 
nantly Christian. The Roman 
Catholic Church has been in the 
islands for many centuries, and has 
influenced the education and the 
thinking of the Filipinos. During 
the Spanish occupation Latin 
Catholicism was the only intellec- 
tual force in the islands. Since the 
United States took them over, other 
Western influences have appeared, 
but none comparable to the Catholic 
Church. The Japanese have never 
had to deal with a large Christian 
population, and it is doubtful if a 
Japanese army of occupation or 
even Japanese civil government 
would understand how to avoid out- 
raging religious sensibilities. Chris- 
tianity has made small impression 
on the Japanese. They now are re- 
quired to meet the susceptibility of 
a large Christian population. It is 
bound to be difficult. 


—Geroncz E. Soxoisxy, in The Sun, January 
5th, 
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ANTI-GOD IN AMERICA 


By MicHaAEL R. ROocHE 


ROUND a campfire in the moun- 
tains of northern Spain, a group 
of soldiers sit, eating their evening 
meal. They are Carlists, utterly 
loyal to Spain and to the Church. 
Suddenly, one of them—a dark- 
haired, handsome youth — springs 
to his feet. His hand holds a cup 
of wine. In the frosty night air his 
clear voice rings out: “A toast! To 
Christ the King!” 

His eager comrades leap up to 
drink the toast. But before their 
voices are raised, gunfire crackles 
in the night. And the dark-haired 
youth falls like a felled oak, his red 
blood running with the wine. Dedi- 
cated to Christ and to Country, he 
might well have said with his King: 
“This is my body. This is my 
blood.” 

Here in the United States we 
Catholics seem to be at peace. We 
know, more or less dimly, that the 
Church in Europe has been under 
fire for many years—that Soviet 
Russia and Nazi Germany and Spain 
during the civil war have given new 
martyrs to Christ. But all that 
seems to be far away from us. 
“Here in America,” we like to say, 
“we are safe from all that. Free- 
dom of religion is guaranteed to us 
by the Constitution. And we Catho- 
lics are too numerous for anyone to 
try to attack us.” 

Yet in fact Christianity today is 
in the throes of one of the severest 
persecutions it has known during 
two thousand years! The unbeliev- 
ably violent attack on the Church 
in Spain by the Reds and their 


helpers represented this persecution 
in its most brutal form. There is 
hardly anything in the history of 
the earliest persecutions to beat the 
Spanish atrocities committed dur- 
ing the past six years. What Roman 
would have toasted a priest to death 
at the stake, meanwhile casting in 
his face the bones dug up from the 
parish cemetery? 

And there is a second aspect to 
persecution, an aspect which we too 
often ignore. Persecution need not 
be physically violent to be effective. 
It is frequently most disastrous to 
the Church when it is a matter of 
cunning rather than of brutality, of 
clever arguments and feigned rea- 
sons rather than of fire and sword. 
The first three centuries in the life 
of the Church were characterized 
by persecution of the first type, 
physical violence. But the Church 
lost fewer children by apostasy in 
those times than she lost during the 
sixteenth century, when the so- 
called Reformers attacked her with 
cunning lies, half-truths and plausi- 
ble arguments. 

It is a fact that Christianity in 
our times is being persecuted on 
both fronts. We Christians are be- 
ing mangled and slain for the faith, 
and we are at the same time ex- 
posed to an endless barrage of spe- 
cious arguments against our faith 
and appealing protests against our 
moral code. It is an all-out attack. 
And it has victimized thousands. 

The point of this article is not so 
much to summarize the attacks on 
the Church in Europe. It is to lay 





bare a truth which few Catholics 
realize. The modern persecution 
of the Church is going full blast 
right here in the United States. It 
is going full blast in its cunning 
phase, the phase of clever argu- 
ments and enticing appeals. More- 
over, it threatens perhaps within a 
few years to enter the second phase, 
the phase of brutal violence and 
murder. It is very possible that our 
American Catholic young men may 
soon be gathered round their own 
campfires in the night, their very 
lives in danger because of their loy- 
alty to Christ the King. The same 
forces which led the Spanish attack 
on Christianity are at work in the 
United States today! 

It has been said that more Chris- 
tians have been martyred in modern 
times than during all the Roman 
persecutions. This statement seems 
incredible. But it may be near the 
truth. Think of the Catholics who 
were slain out of hatred for the 
faith during the Reign of Terror in 
France (1793-1794). Then recall 
the thousands of Christians who 
have been martyred in Russia un- 
der the Communists. Mexico’s 
blood-stained altars tell of more 
martyrs. And the streets and plains 
of Spain during the late civil war 
ran red with martyrs’ blood. The 
number of Christians martyred in 
Nazi Germany, in Poland and in 
Lithuania no doubt runs into the 
thousands. Our age is an age of 
martyrs. 

This brutal physical persecution 
of Christianity is actually less to be 
feared than the persecution which 
takes the form of false philosophy, 
twisted science, cleverly phrased 
heresy. This is the attack on the 
minds of Christians, rather than on 
their bodies. It is calculated to 
make them feel that their faith is 
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an absurdity, and that they are 
simpletons to hold fast to it. It is 
an argument which derives its force 
from inflicting shame, rather than 
bodily pain. And it is highly effec- 
tive in an age which is characterized 
by conformity to social patterns and 
the craving to be “up to date.” 

Considering only the manifesta- 
tions of this intellectual attack on 
the Church right here in the United 
States, we would be led to conclude 
that there was some unwritten con- 
tract to malign the Catholic Church 
on the part of intellectuals. Most 
of the books written today in the 
field of religion, philosophy, anthro- 
pology, sociology and cultural his- 
tory are based on pre-suppositions 
or on theorems which are radically 
anti-Christian. The same ideas are 
basic in the lectures delivered by 
most of the professors in our secu- 
lar high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Probably the most destructive of 
these theorems is the modern dog- 
ma of total evolution. This dogma 
is called by one of the most influ- 
ential of modern anti-Christian pun- 
dits, “probably the chief contribu- 
tion of the nineteenth century to 
man’s intellectual equipment.” * 

Charles Darwin proposed the the- 
ory of evolution in the field of biol- 
ogy, as a means of explaining the 
origin of the various species of liv- 
ing things. But his zealous follow- 
ers not only popularized this theory 
with reference to man — asserting 
that man was wholly descended 
from the apes—but also extended it 
to the regions of every branch of 
science. 

Prof. Barnes thus states the atti- 
tude of the total evolutionists: 
“Evolution in its social implications 


1 Harry Elmer Barnes, An Intellectual and 
Cultural History of the Western World, page 6. 
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means that every human institution 
—religious, economic, political, 
legal, educational, or moral — has 
been the product of naturalistic in- 
fluences operating from a very re- 
mote period in the human past. 
Every phase of our culture . . . is 
the result of broad evolutionary 
processes—trial, error, accident, 
and adaptation.” * 

Put into homely language, what 
does this mean? It means that: 
1. God is either denied altogether, 
or else pushed out of the picture. 
Only the natural is supposed to 
exist. Anything supernatural is 
out of the question. 2. Everything 
we see around us (including human 
beings) is supposed to have been 
the result of natural forces acting 
and reacting. Man is no more than a 
high-class, specialized ape. 3. Even 
religion is purely natural in its 
origin. It is the product of human 
fears and human cravings, cleverly 
shaped up by shrewd priests and 
self-seeking rulers. 

Thus, Christianity is supposed by 
these modern know-it-alls to be no 
more than a collection of many of 
the better features of older religions. 
Some of these writers say Christ 
never lived at all. Others say that 
He did live, but that He was just 
a deluded human being. A charac- 
teristic statement of the populariz- 
ers is that “the man who gave 
definite form to Christianity was 
Saul of Tarsus.” * 

The net product of this evolution- 
ist chain of reasoning is this: Chris- 
tianity is just the invention of man. 
It is not only out of date, but it is 
also the greatest obstacle to human 
progress and to the realization of a 
paradise on earth. Christians are 


2 Op. cit., p. 10. 
Henry Thomas, Ph.D., The Modern Self- 
> Pp. 140. 


not only fools, they are also the big- 
gest enemies of this human prog- 
ress. Therefore, Christians must 
either be argued out of their beliefs, 
or else shoved out of the way. 

That is the exceedingly clever 
major line of attack on Christianity 
and Christians in the United States 
today. It is the major line of attack 
in most of the public high schools, 
secular colleges and universities. It 
is the consistent pattern of thought 
in most of the books being written. 
It is the consistent assumption in 
many magazines — notably in the 
most popular weekly news maga- 
zines. 

This article does not aim to re- 
fute this widespread attack on the 
Church, but merely to describe and 
evaluate it. However, it should be 
said that most of the people who 
are launching that attack are hope- 
lessly prejudiced. They betray an 
utter ignorance of what has been 
written in support of the logical, 
true, Christian position. There are, 
for example, historically authenti- 
cated instances of miracles—God’s 
visible entrance upon the human 
stage. The existence of Jesus Christ 
at a definite point in human history 
can be absolutely proved. His mir- 
acles can be likewise proved, as also 
the fact that it was Christ Who 
founded the Church. Moreover, the 
basic assumption of this anti-Chris- 
tian school of thought—that total 
evolution is the law of the universe 
—is no more than a theory. It has 
at no time and in no place been 
demonstrated to be true. 

This intellectual attack on Chris- 
tianity jumps into a more practical 
sphere—the sphere of morals. If 
morality is no more than an inven- 
tion of man, man can scrap it. 
Therefore, birth - prevention and 
abortion are essentially right. Di- 





vorce is permissible, and even at 
times commendable. Such is the 
moral attack on the Church. 

This phase of persecution is ter- 
ribly effective in an age of intense 
economic competition and of exces- 
sive love of comforts and luxuries. 
Outright heroism is often necessary 
if the Catholic would hold fast to 
his faith and his morality. He sees 
others around him taking grave 
liberties with the traditional moral 
code, and he is urgently tempted 
to do likewise, abjuring his faith in 
practice if not always in so many 
words. 

An index of the fierceness of this 
moral attack can be found in the 
half-million abortions performed 
each year in the United States. It 
can be found in the thousands of 
birth-prevention clinics now operat- 
ing here. It can be found in the 
fact that one marriage out of six 
now performed ends in a divorce 
court. 

Is this not persecution of the 
most clever and effective form? 
Certainly it calls for heroism to face 
the firing-squad or the hangman’s 
rope for love of Christ the King. 
But it would seem to call for even 
manlier fortitude and perseverance 
to stand by one’s faith day after 
day, in the face of misunderstand- 
ing and even ridicule on the part of 
non-Catholics. It calls for equal 
heroism to stand by our Catholic 
moral standards, seeing others 
break that law in order to enjoy 
material pleasures, while we must 
forego many of those pleasures. 

The modern persecution of the 
Church is going full blast right 
here in the United States! 


To such a point has this attack 
upon Christianity proceeded that 
there are even associations of great 
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influence which have for a primary 
object to erase from men’s minds 
belief in God and to stifle the love 
of Him in men’s hearts. 

This is something new in human 
history. Atheism is not so new, but 
organized, militant atheism is new. 

First of all, there is the “4-A”: 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism. Found- 
ed in 1925, this society numbers 
officially but 400 members. Yet by 
its many publications it is a serious 
menace to Christianity and even to 
all religions. 

Secondly, and much more impor- 
tant, there is the Russian Bezbojniki 
(“Godless”), or U.S.D.M., the Union 
of the Militant Godless. In Soviet 
Russia in the year 1930, this society 
reached a peak membership of 2 
million persons and 35,000 local 
groups. It is an integral, officially 
sanctioned part of the Communist 
system, calculated to pave the way 
for Communism by obliterating re- 
ligion. It has branches in England 
and right here in the United States. 
The German and French branches 
have been suppressed as a result 
of Nazism and its own program, 
and as a result of the re-organiza- 
tion in unoccupied France. 

It would be difficult to over-esti- 
mate the danger of international 
Communism and of its atheistic 
campaign. So sound an authority 
as Msgr. Fulton Sheen has declared 
that if Moscow were to fall, the cen- 
ter of Communism will be trans- 
ferred to New York City. 

Is this fantastic? No, by no 
means. We have a parallel case in 
that of Grand Orient Freemasonry. 
This radical branch of Freemason- 
ry had tremendous power in Eu- 
rope — especially in Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria and Ru- 
mania. Essentially an atheistic or- 
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ganization, it aimed to bring about 
an earthly paradise by human in- 
genuity alone. With bitter deter- 
mifiation and great cleverness, its 
members sought to destroy religion, 
and particularly the Catholic reli- 
gion. Grand Orient Freemasonry 
was at the root of the anti-clerical 
and anti-religious laws passed in 
many European countries (espe- 
cially the Latin countries) during 
the late nineteenth century. 

This is the important point at the 
moment. After the fall of France, 
the Vichy government decreed that 
Grand Orient Freemasonry (which 
was recognized as being one of the 
chief causes of France’s collapse) 
was dissolved. At the same time, 
the Nazi Gestapo raided the head- 
quarters of this organization on the 
Rue de Varenne in Paris. They 
discovered that most of the Grand 
Orient records had already been 
transferred. Had its members 
known in advance that France 
would fall? And where had the 
records gone? The records from 
Grand Orient headquarters had 
been transferred to New York City! 
In all probability, New York City is 
now the center for this infamous, 
international, atheistic, criminal so- 
ciety! : 


Europe has been ravaged by out- 
bursts of violent persecution of 
Christianity. Here in the United 
States we have been subjected to a 
persecution by clever arguments 
and by insidious attacks on our 
moral code. Is that to be all that 
we Catholics will suffer? 

In the face of the swelling tide of 
irreligion and of organized godless- 
ness in America, it is not improb- 
able that within a few years we 
Catholics will be suffering a perse- 


cution by brute force and murder- 
ous attack. 

In America, far less than half of 
our 131 million people are regular 
members of any Church. Seventy- 
five million Americans profess no 
definite faith. We Catholics num- 
ber but a small minority of the na- 
tion: we are about 21 millions. 
Now, there has been persecution by 
violence in countries where the 
Catholic percentage of the popula- 
tion was far greater than it is here. 
What guarantee, therefore, is there 
that we in America are safe? 

In part, the future is in our 
hands. First, because by our earn- 
est prayers and sincere Christian 
lives we can obtain the protection 
of Almighty God. Secondly, be- 
cause our unceasing vigilance and 
our civic activity can do much to 
preserve our Constitutional liber- 
ties and to suppress the inroads of 
un-American and anti - religious 
forces. In our Catholic press, espe- 
cially, we have a powerful weapon 
of defense. It is all-important that 
to that Catholic press we give he- 
roic support. 

The forces of Catholic Action are 
in their infancy in this country. 
Catholic men and women, especial- 
ly the young, have at hand in Cath- 
olic Action the means for bringing 
the truths of the Catholic Church 
into the public eye. If we knew 
well the reasons for the faith that 
is in us, and if we lived that 
faith sturdily, only the depraved 
would have the hardihood to attack 
us! 

The time for action is now! Any 
delay may occasion the most fatal 
results for the Church in America. 
The enemy is at our gates. Let us 
Catholics arise with one mind and 
heart in defense of our faith! 
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By Tuomas P. NEILL 


HEN the hosts of Persia de- 
scended upon Greece in over- 
whelming numbers little Athens 
amazed the world by turning back 
these invaders from the East. Less 
than a century later Athens, now 
rich and powerful, succumbed to 
Sparta. Once again the world was 
dumfounded, and Greek students of 
politics sought the cause for this 
decline in Athenian manliness. 

The simple fact is that Athens 
had changed in the spirit and the 
working of her constitution. In the 
war against Persia the Athenian had 
something for which to fight; but 


against Sparta he fought listlessly, 
for in the intervening years Athe- 
nian democracy had been subverted 
to serve individual selfish interests. 
Political abuses crept in until sin- 
cere citizens became skeptical of the 


worth of their institutions. More 
important, however, the Sophists 
had taken hold of the Athenian 
mind and had cultivated in it a sel- 
fishness and a rugged individualism 
which ate like dry rot at the very 
heart of Athenian democracy. 
Young men were told to scoff at 
ideals, to disdain the altruistic life, 
to use politics as a means of self- 
advancement. Skepticism, utilitar- 
ianism, pragmatism, individualism 
became the ism’s of the day. 

The story of Athens’ decay can be 
retold of this country with only a 
change of names and dates, for 
there is daily increasing evidence 
that we Americans have become 
highly skeptical of our form of gov- 


ernment and the way of life for 
which we are asked to make sac- 
rifices at every turn. Quite apart 
from fifth columnists and profes- 
sional agitators, quite apart even 
from the threat to our way of life 
by foreign conquest, there is a dry 
rot sapping the vigor and destroy- 
ing the vitality of American democ- 
racy. Foreign threats and fifth 
columnists are very real dangers, 
but chiefly because they find in the 
hearts and minds of many Amer- 
icans fertile soil in which to take 
root and grow. If we people of this 
country are thoroughly satisfied 
with our democracy and are willing 
vigorously and valiantly to defend 
it, if our democracy is itself flour- 
ishingly healthy, then foreign 
threats and subversive doctrines can 
make little headway in undermin- 
ing our democratic way of life. 


What, then, are these internal 
threats to American democracy? To 
answer that question I believe one 
must understand the nature of 
democracy—as a doctor must know 
the nature of the human body be- 
fore he can presume to diagnose its 
ills. This is particularly true of 
democracy, for it has been called 
many things by friend and foe alike, 
both of whom go to equally absurd 
extremes. 

On the one hand it has often been 
referred to as a form of Christianity. 
Paul Kester, for example, states: 
“Democracy, like Christianity, of 
which it is another form, is a per- 
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fect and complete philosophy of life. 
... It is the best of the heart inter- 
preted by the best of the head.” 
This is giving to democracy a sanc- 
tity and a holiness it simply does 
not possess, much as we may like 
and enjoy its liberties. True, there 
is a very real harmony between 
democracy and Christianity; but the 
two cannot be identified. Such sen- 
timents do not define democracy 
and distinguish it from other forms 
of government; moreover, they are 
a real danger to democracy for they 
result inevitably in disillusionment 
when democracy fails to be the 
promised land such writers picture 
it to be. 

At the other extreme is Hitler, 
who states quite authoritatively: 
“Democracy is nothing but a barn- 
yard where all the hens are cack- 
ling at the same time.” His brother- 
in-arms Mussolini tells us: “Democ- 
racy is a kingless regime infested 
by many kings who are sometimes 
more exclusive, tyrannical and de- 
structive than one, even if he be a 
tyrant.” Obviously, if these defini- 
tions were true Americans would 
be among the first to disown democ- 
racy. 

A third general type of error is 
that of identifying democracy with 
a laissez-faire economy and making 
of it a social system in which there 
is complete license for each individ- 
ual to step on everyone else’s toes. 
This denies to a government the 
right to protect the weak from their 
ruthless neighbors and makes 
democracy almost synonomous with 
anarchy. 

Specifically, then, what is democ- 
racy? Fundamentally, modern 
political scientists agree, it is noth- 
ing more nor less than that form 
of government whereby the people 
as a whole determine policies of 
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government and choose officials to 
put those policies into effect. Like 
any other form of government, 
democracy is characterized by its 
machinery and by the principles or 
assumptions on which it is based. 

The machinery of democracy in- 
cludes, as essentials, whatever is 
necessary to enable the people with- 
in a state to make known their 
choice of policies and to select offi- 
cials to put those policies into ef- 
fect. Anything which prevents the 
working out of these two essentials 
is a practical denial of democracy. 
The machinery, therefore, would in- 
clude at least these five essentials: 

There must be universal adult 
suffrage. No citizen who can cast 
an intelligent vote and an honest 
one can be denied the opportunity 
of doing so in these days of almost 
universal education. 

Through this suffrage, as freely 
and directly as possible, there 
should be periodic election of 
policy-forming officials. It is neces- 
sary that these officials be respon- 
sible for their decisions and actions 
to the people as a whole; such re- 
sponsibility must be enforced by 
periodic elections. 

A fundamental constitution is 
necessary to embody the basic limi- 
tations which all government offi- 
cials should and must accept. This 
constitution should be amendable 
only by the people, and they should 
have the freedom to alter it when- 
ever they judge it necessary to do 
so. 

Freedom in the political function- 
ing of the electorate is an essential 
part of the machinery necessary in 
a democracy. This includes free- 
dom of speech, of press and of as- 
sembly. Freedom, it is well to keep 
in mind, is not license, as so many 
opponents of democracy seem to 
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think. Freedom of speech does not 
include the liberty to use obscene 
language on the street corner; there 
is no freedom of assembly to lynch 
a man or to rob a bank. Freedom 
in a democracy, therefore, must al- 
ways be kept within the bonds of 
truth and morality. Each man’s 
freedom, moreover, is limited by the 
rights of his fellow citizens. 

As a corollary, it would seem, 
freedom in the political functioning 
of the electorate involves a two- or 
multi-party system, and a truly 
secret ballot. The one-party sys- 
tem denies freedom of choice, for 
then the electorate has the freedom 
only to say “Aye” or to keep quiet 
—as in Germany and Russia today; 
while a secret ballot is necessary to 
preserve real freedom of choice for 
each voter. 


All this, however, is merely the 
machinery of democracy. True, it 


must be kept oiled and in constant 
repair. But behind it there must 
always be a driving force, principles 
or ideals on the basis of which alone 
it can be built and can continue to 
operate successfully. What are 
these ideals of democracy, the spirit 
“that quickeneth it’? 

First and most important, democ- 
racy and democracy alone, rests on 
the conviction that all normal adult 
men and women are truly human 
beings and that all, despite their 
status in life, are possessed of the 
distinctly human capacities of intel- 
ligence and free will and therefore 
of a moral sense and moral respon- 
sibility. 

From this respect for man as a 
human being flow the other basic 
principles of democracy. There is 
involved, first of all, a belief in the 
essential equality of all men. It 
must be emphasized that in this re- 
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spect democracy is like Christian- 
ity; it does not assume that all men 
are equal in their mental, moral or 
physical capacities. But it does in- 
sist that since all men are men they 
have the same basic rights and 
duties. Equality of human rights 
and duties, then, but not equality of 
capacity, is a fundamental tenet of 
the democratic faith. 

A democracy, when it has not 
dried and decayed at its very roots, 
must acknowledge a God to Whom 
all men owe worship and obedience. 
It expects men to recognize that all 
their fellow men are equally crea- 
tures of God, endowed with immor- 
tality and for that reason with cer- 
tain inalienable rights which are 
necessarily theirs if they are to 
work out their eternal destiny. To 
talk about inviolable human rights 
without admitting a soul and a cre- 
ating God is to talk nonsense; we 
must recognize a God and His moral 
law or else admit that might makes 
right and that we still live in a 
Hobbesian state of bellum omnium 
contra omnes, of “war of all against 
all.” 

Finally, democracy demands a 
tolerance of all men within the com- 
monwealth, a sympathetic under- 
standing of the other’s point of 
view, and a willingness to make 
concessions and sacrifices for others 
in the community if necessary. 
Democracy demands of its citizens 
more than does any other form of 
government—a sympathetic under- 
standing and a willingness to hear 
the other man’s side of the case. It 
demands on the part of its citizens 
an honest straightforwardness and 
a willingness to work together and 
to abide by the majority decision 
when it has been freely reached 
after adequate thought and discus- 
sion. 
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These fundamental ideals and be- 
liefs, combined with the machinery 
examined above, can be said to con- 
stitute the body and soul of democ- 
racy. Now that its make-up has 
been studied, its ills can better be 
diagnosed and the seriousness of 
each malady can be studied. 

First of all, it must be admitted 
by even its most ardent advocates 
that the machinery of democracy, 
as it operates in this country, dis- 
plays certain serious weaknesses— 
each one of which is justly a cause 
of discontent for many persons 
within the United States. Each one, 
in greater or less measure, is a de- 
nial of the democratic government 
we have guaranteed to ourselves. 

The refusal of the suffrage to 
many who in no way should be dis- 
qualified from the electorate. Par- 
ticularly in some southern states is 
this injustice to be observed where, 
by means of the poll tax, many citi- 
zens are denied the right to partici- 
pate in forming public policy and 
electing officials to enforce that 
policy. To expect these persons to 
defend democracy and to hate 
“undemocratic” forms of govern- 
ment is presuming too great a 
naiveté and ignorance on their part. 


Qualifications of various kinds. 


for office-holding enforced in many 
states are a denial to the people of 
their freedom to select officials and 
a denial to all, despite economic or 
social status, to proffer themselves 
as candidates for public office. 
Almost insuperable difficulties 
have been imposed on the electorate 
in their choice of public officials to 
enforce the common will in matters 
of government. The long ballot, for 
example, makes for blind voting. 
The average voter cannot be expect- 
ed to know the qualifications of 
hundreds of men whose names ap- 
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pear on ballots more than three feet 
long every four years. Very few of 
these officials should be elected. 
Specialists, as county surveyor or 
superintendent of education, should 
be appointive, for such positions 
should be held by especially quali- 
fied men. And the public is never 
in a position to judge expertly on 
the special technical training of 
such candidates. 

The absence of the secret ballot 
is a most irksome defect in our 
method of holding elections. In 
many states the voter is given a 
number and his number is placed 
upon the ballot after he has voted. 
When there exists even the slight- 
est possibility of ascertaining how 
an employee has voted, his employer 
can threaten him and determine his 
vote. 

Quite frequently, too, elections 
are improperly conducted. Polling 
places offer the voter no secrecy; 
party workers are on hand to mark 
ballots or to manipulate voting ma- 
chines or to bring indifferent voters 
to the polls in droves. 

Equally serious is the failure of 
our local and state governments to 
induce competent men to run for 
office. The salary of most state and 
local officials is too niggardly to 
tempt any competent person to run 
for office—unless there be an in- 
ducement to make a pretty penny 
on the side. Most state constitu- 
tions, moreover, severely limit their 
executive branch of the government 
so that necessary steps can be taken 
only after an amendment to the al- 
ready overly complex state constitu- 
tion. This ham-stringing of state 
governments necessitated many of 
the steps taken by the national gov- 
ernment in meeting the changing 
economic set-up in the world today. 

All these defects—and many 





more could be added—are only ills 
in the machinery or the body of 
democracy. Proper treatment will 
go far toward curing them; but this 
treatment will be forthcoming only 
when the people are sufficiently in- 
terested in their government to take 
active part in effecting reform. 
They are all defects which can be 
cured if “the spirit is willing.” 


But the spirit-not-willing is the 
real threat to democracy, for far 
more serious than these mechanical 
shortcomings is the disease which 
destroys its very soul, which under- 
mines those ideals or principles on 
which democracy rests. 

Failure to recognize that there is 
an omnipotent God Whose law binds 
all men, failure to recognize that 
men are moral beings with rights 
and duties and hence moral respon- 
sibility, is to destroy democracy at 
its roots. Such a denial necessarily 
leads to unqualified acceptance of 
totalitarian rule of some form or 
another, for when might makes 
right the strong must rule arbitra- 
rily to bring order out of chaos. 
Democracy without its ideals is like 
a dead body, soulless, pointless and 
meaningless. It is certainly a sense- 
less wish to expect men to live to- 
gether like human beings and re- 
spect each other’s human dignity if 
they are only animals following 
their animal appetites. One cannot 
consistently be a materialist in phil- 
osophy or a determinist in psychol- 
ogy and be a sincere democrat. 

The symptoms of this decay in 
the ideals of democracy are numer- 
ous today: 

Indifference to God and to reli- 
gion have become increasingly com- 
mon in this country in recent de- 
cades. Now an atheist cannot logi- 
cally be a democrat; while an ag- 
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nostic can never be sure that he 
possesses the inalienable right to be 
a human being—if he isn’t sure he 
has a soul and there is a God. At 
best, he can be only an indifferent, 
listless democrat. 

Individual failures to recognize 
that with the rights we enjoy as 
members of society we have con- 
comitant duties in regard to our 
fellow men. The modern slogan 
seems to be “I first, I last, I always 
—and the devil take all the others.” 
In a democracy we have the right to 
vote, but we also have the duty to 
vote conscientiously and honestly 
and objectively for the best candi- 
date. But how many of us do this? 
We have the right of protection 
from our government, but we also 
have the duty of doing whatever we 
can to help that government protect 
the commonwealth. This selfish- 
ness has been cultivated in the 
schools of America and young peo- 
ple today have been taught to love 
democracy only for what it will give 
them. If any other form of govern- 
ment holds forth larger promises 
there is no reason on earth why it 
should not be welcomed with open 
arms. 

In the third place, as symptoma- 
tic of the decay of democratic prin- 
ciples, there is an unconscionable 
indifference to the affairs of govern- 
ment. All most Americans do is 
stand back and complain of what 
their duly elected representatives 
do. We have in this country about 
eighty million qualified voters; still 
fifty million is the largest number 
who have ever cast a ballot, even 
for a major presidential election. 

Among those who do vote, how 
many vote conscientiously? How 
many concern themselves with the 
issues or with the merits of the 
various candidates? Or how many 
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make of voting an eeny-meeny- 
miny-moe affair, or vote on the 
basis of some purely selfish person- 
al reason? 

Turning from the voter to the 
politician, how many are motivated 
in their decisions and actions by 
selfish, partisan considerations? 
How many give attention to their 
duties, sworn to by oath when they 
take office, to promote the general 
welfare? How many, for example, 
in Congress today are voting for or 
against various measures on the 
basis of their intrinsic worth? How 
many, on the other hand, vote for 
or against them simply because of 
partisan considerations or to insure 
themselves of re-election? 

Even more important as a symp- 
tom of this cancerous disease in our 
body politic is the widespread cyni- 
cism, doubt and pessimism regard- 
ing all human affairs. Our sophis- 
ticated modern laughs to scorn the 
“idealist”; one who speaks about 
ideals or spiritual things, he be- 
lieves, should be put in a museum 
oran asylum. Like the Sophists of 
Athens in the time of Socrates, our 
sophisticates today ask themselves 
before doing anything, “What’s in 
it for me?” Nothing is worth fight- 


ing for, they maintain; freedom,,. 


liberty, human dignity, wives, 
mothers, sisters, even their own 
souls are to be sold for bread and 
security. 

Finally, there should be listed as 
symptomatic of this attitude our 
overseeming concern with things 
purely material. The good life has 
become the life with tiled bathrooms 
and two cars in each garage; the 
only standard by which man is 
judged is the degree of success he 
has shown in acquiring wealth, no 
matter what means he may have 
employed. When materialism is 


the philosophy of life, there is no 
reason why a group of people with- 
in a democracy should not unite, 
overthrow the existing government 
and enrich themselves. If matter 
is the be-all and end-all of life, why 
not get all you can of it and over- 
throw democracy when it puts a 
brake on your acquisitive activity? 

Materialism and democracy are 
absolutely incompatible; for the ul- 
timate raison d’étre of democratic 
government is the conception of 
man as a being composed of body 
and spirit. It was the business man 
and the financier who ushered both 
Mussolini and Hitler into power; in 
each country they were willing to 
sell their liberty for security. In 
both countries they ended up with 
neither. 


These symptoms could be multi- 
plied many times, but they are suffi- 
cient, as enumerated here, to indi- 
cate the nature of the disease so 
that we can turn now to its source 
and ask ourselves whence it comes 
and what makes it grow. 

Its ultimate source, it seems evi- 
dent, is to be found in the very core 
of modern society which has driven 
God and religion out of life and 
made of man a purely material 
mechanism responding to certain 
biological and economic urges. If 
there is no soul and no free will, it 
is silly to talk of human rights and 
duties, or human dignity and re- 
sponsibility. Each man does what 
his inclinations urge him to do and 
that is that. 

And what keeps this disease alive 
today? There seem to be two prin- 
cipal agents. First, is our system 
of education, both the mechanics 
and the spirit by which the younger 
generations are taught today. Our 
educational system in America to- 
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day—on all levels—fails in two very 
important respects. Negatively, it 
fails to inculcate any ideals of reli- 
gion or morality in its subjects. God 
cannot be mentioned in the class- 
room; He is implicitly if not ex- 
plicitly denied. More important, 
perhaps, it carefully avoids any at- 
tempt to teach the basic principles 
of the moral or natural law. Mod- 
ern educators cannot find a code of 
natural laws written on parchment 
and put away on record; therefore 
there can be no such law. Students 
cannot learn in the universities and 
high schools of America what sort 
of beings they are; they can learn 
there nothing of the dignity they 
possess as human beings—and this 
is the very foundation of any well- 
ordered society. 

On top of this negative failure, 
modern education actually incul- 
cates and encourages among its 
students a selfishness that knows 
no bounds. At a meeting of edu- 
cators held in St. Louis last winter 
to discuss methods of teaching 
democratic ideals in the schools two 
inspectors stated that when they 
asked questions in the high schools 
of the state where they worked, 
ninety-seven per cent of the stu- 
dents could not mention a single 
duty they had as citizens of this 
country. All they had been taught 
were the rights they could demand 
—rights which were theirs simply 
because the constitution happened 
to say so. That same constitution 
could abrogate those rights and the 
students would have no basis for 
protest or complaint. Last Febru- 
ary’s issue of McCall’s Magazine 
contained a creed for the American 
child—obviously written by some 
of his educators. In it the Ameri- 
can child proclaimed his faith only 
in what he could feel, touch and 


taste. He loved America because it 
had such big bridges and so much 
bread; he loved his folks because 
they gave him a home and warm 
clothes. But if Communism or 
Nazism were to offer him more 
bread or bigger bridges, why should 
he not welcome them? If he were a 
“have-not” why should he not be a 
Nazi or a Communist? 

American educators in large 
numbers undertake actively to de- 
stroy the last vestige of belief in 
spiritual things—and still they ex- 
pect the lifeless body of democracy 
to stand. Selfishness is cultivated 
in diverse ways from kindergarten 
on up to graduate work in the uni- 
versity. There is, first of all, the 
fetish that our children must learn 
only by expressing themselves and 
by developing their own personali- 
ties. They are to be subject to no 
discipline; they are to develop what- 
ever talents they display, even to 
the extent of running around the 
classroom and “bopping” other 
little individualists on the head. 

In addition, we should note the 
widespread debunking done in our 
schools today. All ideals are torn 
down; selfish motives are found for 
the most heroic actions of the past. 
Crusaders, for example, were just 
restless ne’er-do-wells itching for a 
fight and anxious to get away from 
their wives for a wild fling; Joan 
of Are suffered from delusions; our 
American Revolution was a sordid 
affair engineered by a profit-seeking 
group who enthroned their gold in 
the constitution. When this sort of 
thing is driven into children from 
kindergarten to college it is no won- 
der if they no longer believe any- 
thing worth fighting for; it is no 
wonder no one is to be trusted, or 
that all people are selfish and mate- 
rialistic. It is indeed no wonder 
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that the generation coming out of 
school today is a generation of 
young sophisticates and self-seek- 
ing cynics. 

Secondly, this disease is kept 
alive by our social and economic 
and political system which has 
been based for the past century 
upon a corrupted liberalism and 
unrestrained individualism. This 
social philosophy makes man a sel- 
fish creature who will embrace 
whatever seems to promote his im- 
mediate interest. It does not con- 
demn selfishness; it does not argue 
that it should be restrained. It ar- 
gues, indeed, that man is naturally 
selfish and that he should seek only 
his own immediate interests and ig- 
nore his fellow men. The selfish 
side of man is to be given free rein, 
the less fit are to drop by the way- 
side, and the race will be improved 
by the survival of the fittest—the 
fittest at cutting throats, both 
among individuals and among na- 
tions. 

We have witnessed and we are 
witnessing today the social results 
of this laissez-faire individualism 
as the guiding philosophy of life. 
Widespread materialism in rich and 
poor alike; the extremes of wealth 
and poverty, with 
against class, the “haves” fighting to 
hold what they have and the “have- 
nots” to get it; dishonesty, corrup- 
tion and contempt for justice. 

And what is the solution, if there 
be any? It is relatively easy to find 
the solution but very difficult to ap- 
ply it. There must be a return in 
the long run to the true ideals of 
democracy—which means that we 
must recognize God and His moral 
law, that we must recognize the 
worth of men as human beings with 
certain inalienable rights and duties 


class pitted 
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given to them by God. We must 
read seriously and carefully our 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Preamble to the Constitution. 
We must be willing to work with 
the majority, even though it means 
sacrifice of selfish interests from 
time to time. 

This means that the schools of 
America—those schools which have 
been destroying the very basis of 
democracy—must begin at once to 
teach its values and its merits. 
And this cannot be done by merely 
playing around, as did the one New 
York high school which last spring 
attracted so much attention when it 
showed its students the sinisterness 
of Nazism by letting the members 
of the band play Nazis and run 
around the school throwing high- 
schoolers into concentration camps 
for the day. The only moral of 
that game was to belong to the band 
—or join it in a hurry—so that you 
could do the throwing rather than 
be thrown. Neither can it be done 
by teaching a blustering nationalism 
and inculcating state-worship with 
no sound basis in human nature. 
Schools must teach their students 
the dignity they possess as human 
beings—and this involves an insis- 
tence upon the dual nature of man, 
as a creature composed of body and 
soul; it involves an insistence upon 
the existence of God and upon the 
moral law, upon the rights and es- 
pecially upon the duties that all men 
possess because they are men and 
are members of a political society. 
Only then can a government such 
as ours be justified; only then can 
people appreciate the moral value 
of such a government; only then 
can they rationally and consistently 
condemn fifth columnists and sub- 
jection to totalitarian rule. 





MORTALIA 


By Sister Mary Epwarpine, R.S.M. 


ADY MARY, once of earth, 

Will you take a wreath of words 
From the place that gave you birth? 
Gracious Lady, can it be 
Clothed in immortality, 

You forget how dawn would break 
On a Galilean lake? 


O the dawn that breaks like blood, 
Breaks like blood across the land! 


In your Paradisal light 

Can you still remember night, 
See the stars and silver breath 
Of a far moon still and white? 


Oh, but you have not seen death, 
Death come blotting out the stars! 


Mother, tell me, can you hear 
Children’s voices as they play? 

Does a boy’s voice, young and clear, 
Bring back Nazareth today? 


O little boys that will not learn to play! 


Mary, in the land you tread 

No sad mothers weep their dead. 

Pity our mortality, 

Whose poor words are wet with tears. 
In my wreath are Calvary 

And the sound of spears. 


Blood and death and tears. ... 





A LEGEND OF PYRAMID LAKE 


By IrnMA IRENE BRUCE 


UT where the air is radiant and 
warm and the opalescent sands 
are shifted forever over the sage 
brush, lies a strange body of water 
which is the color of the sky. It 
belongs to a tribe of Indians. Once 
it was called “Great-Blue-Water.” 
Later fear gave it another name. It 
was when Eagle-Feather, son of the 
first Chief Winnemucca, gathering 
flint for his arrowheads, heard a 
great splash and turned his face to 
the lake just in time to see a 
mountain-like wave heave from the 
inner waters and roll over the en- 
tire lake. He ran to warn his 
parent. 
“Father! 
monster-fish splashing in the lake 
Because of his words there was 
much discussion for many days. It 
was agreed by some that the tribe 
should move far from the lake. 
Chief Winnemucca, however, was 
wise with the years, and he knew 
that the lake provided a vital food 
in the lives of his charges. Game 
was lacking in the desert; but be- 
cause of the lake, fish was not. 
“This is our home,” the chief 
told them solemnly, “and we shall 
remain here as long as our Stone 
Mother watches over us. Surely 
she will let no harm come to her 
children, even from the big fish.” 
Regardless of his words, dread was 
in the hearts of the people, and no 
one would go near the lake for a 
long time. Then it was that the 
name “Home - Of - Big - Fish” was 
given to the lake. Notwithstand- 
ing, it became necessary for the 
men to fish in the lake. Therefore 


I have just seen a 


the chief decided the time had 
come for him to repeat to them the 
story of their Stone Mother. Four- 
teen days after the coming of the 
big fish, Chief Winnemucca called 
his people together around the fire 
and recited the oft-repeated tale of 
the first mother’s sacrifice. 

“The first mother,” he began, 
“was the wife of the first father, 
who is also our Great Father in the 
sky. The two made their home in 
this place.” And he reached out 
his arms, as though to feel the 
soft desert air, and moved them in 
a semi-circle around him. “Their 
union,” he continued, “brought 
many children to the land, and 
they grew up in peace, hunted in 
the cedars nearby, and were happy. 
After many years though, the land 
grew waste. Fire came out of the 
ground and heaped up mountains; 
the waters dried up, and the trees 
perished. There was no longer 
any game in the territory. The 
men had to travel long distances to 
find food. The nights became cold 
and the days hot. Winter brought 
snows and the summer dried up all 
the grasses. 

“As the disposition of the land 
changed, so did that of the crea- 
tures. The people became unhappy 
and discontented, fighting often 
with each other. Brother wounded 
brother until the father grew con- 
cerned for the welfare of his chil- 
dren and decided to separate them 
into groups. The peaceful children 
were chosen from the warring ones 
and bade to remain. Those who 
fought were banished into far ter- 
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ritories, never to see their broth- 
ers again in peace. 

“The favorite children soon in- 
creased into a tribe, and continued 
their scanty but peaceful existence 
in the desert region. Yet it was 
not long until the father decided he 
would no longer remain on earth. 
When he departed to his home in 
the sky, he gave over to the mother, 
the care of the good children.* 

“Soon, however, the mother be- 
gan to grieve because of the absence 
of the father, and the poor condi- 
tion of the people. Many times she 
went into the hills and wept. Each 
time her despair mounted, until 
finally she could no longer bear to 
return from the hills. She thought 
that if only enough water could be 
brought to the land, the children 
might all be united again. So she 


sat down beside a small mountain 
and began to weep more and more, 


until her tears had made a lake up- 
on the sands. At length when the 
waters had reached her feet, her 
tears were dried and she was 
turned to stone. She was to sit 
forever beside the lake, with her 
face toward her wayward children, 
and her spirit forever guarding her 


1 An unwritten law of the Paiutes rules that 
the grand-mother, or “great-” mother is ruler 
of the tribal children. 
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children and her children’s chil- 
dren.” 

Thus was told the tale of the 
Stone Mother by the old chief, so 
that his people would remain near 
the lake always. When he had 
finished, he went to the far shore 
of the lake, where sits the stone 
figure resembling the Indian moth- 
er, and did not return for many 
days. 

Although the people love the 
lake, they fear it also, and will not 
go near the turbulent waters when 
there is stormy weather. It is be- 
lieved that then the big fish is 
angry at some misdeed and lashes 
the water with his tail. Neverthe- 
less, as long as the Stone Mother 
guards the shores of this blue lake, 
the Paiutes will never wish to leave 
the land around it. 

In the spring, on certain days 
when the sky is pure blue, a purple 
formation can be seen floating 
lazily along the upper shores of 
Lake Pyramid. When one is close 
to the shore, however, so as to see 
into the crystal water, the forma- 
tion reveals itself as thousands of 
rainbow trout. Perhaps this phe- 
nomenon accounts for the belief in 
the “Big Fish.” For this school of 
beautiful trout might at least be 
the ghost of a water-monster. 
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HE title seems an earnest that 
Americans are remembering 
how idealism went down to defeat 
in the polls of 1921. 

The same young men, Howard 
Koch and John Huston, who com- 
piled a scenario for Sergeant York, 
have now dramatized the League of 
Nations. Their viewpoint is toler- 
ant; their use of available material 
intelligent; they have chosen a great 
subject and they have evolved— 
another scenario. The most obvious 
weakness of the drama is that the 
authors have really taken an idea 
for their hero. Their enthusiasm 
is centered on the League and not 
on its creator. Sherwood was honest 
enough in Abe Lincoln of Illinois to 
show up his hero’s weakness and it 
never dimmed his affection for him, 
but Woodrow Wilson remains as 
inscrutable to the authors and 
audience in In Time to Come as he 
did to the world. We see and hear 
the outer semblance of a president 
but the man and the leader never 
emerges from behind his pince-nez. 
Certainly the time is too current for 
any perspective. Mrs. Wilson still 
survives, with the indestructible 
Lloyd George, that tremendous and 
tantalizing page of history when 
opportunity loomed up as an obelisk 
and achievement settled down to a 
tombstone. When the letters from 
President Wilson to Colonel House, 
now in the custody of President 
Seymour at Yale, can be read per- 
haps the real play on Wilson can 
be written. Meanwhile one cannot 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


IN TIME TO COME 








but welcome this analysis of an his- 
toric crisis no matter what the liter- 
ary merits or demerits of the 
drama. 

Following a picture technique, 
the play opens with Mr. Wilson’s 
famous declaration of war. His ul- 
timate defeat is foreshadowed at 
once in Scene I when he disregards 
Col. House’s suggestion that the Re- 
publican leaders, particularly 
Lodge, be consulted and conciliated. 
Then the President snubs the press 
on the S. S. George Washington. 
There is his first enthusiasm on his 
arrival in Paris—his gradual disil- 
lusionment, and a very effective in- 
terview with Orlando. One of the 
most successful scenes is the Big 
Four in conclave. The three bad 
boys, Clemenceau, Lloyd George 
and Sonnino are beginning to show 
their hands to their younger 
brother. Aghast at their easy na- 
tionalism and their demands for 
Fiume and the Saar, Mr. Wilson 
rushes out, declaring he will appeal 
to the people. 

“The joke of it is,” says Mr. Cle- 
menceau with his little black gloved 
hands folded, “if he had tried that 
even a year ago he might have suc- 
ceeded.” 

Before he sets out on his ill- 
starred speaking tour of the states, 
the President, already a broken 
man, has an argument with Lodge 
in which the Senator carries off the 
laurels. This is very broad-minded 
of the authors but very hard on 
their hero. They also make the 
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mistake of showing Mr. Wilson as 
a paralytic when he tears up with 
one hand the last letter from House. 
Although no such letter was ever 
apparently written, it seems a per- 
missible dramatic device to prove 
the Colonel’s unwavering fidelity. 
But it is an under-the-belt blow at 
the audience’s sympathy. Nor does 
Robert Gaines’s performance help 
Wilson. Mr. Gaines is a very intel- 
ligent young actor but in striving 
for Wilsonic immobility, he becomes 
singularly wooden. It is only rarely 
that he is able to suggest the burn- 
ing fires that fuelled the idealist. 
Of all the make-ups, Clemenceau is 
the most successful and is truth- 
fully played by a very young actor, 
Guy Sorel. Horace Jameson—well 
known on the radio as Mr. Aldrich 
—is forceful as Lodge but Russell 
Collins as House is not so convinc- 
ing as William Harrigan as Tumul- 


ty. Nedda Harrigan is Mrs. Wilson 
who pops in and out of every scene 
with the persistency of a cuckoo in 
a clock. Miss Harrigan manages, 
however, to make her ministrations 
not too cloying.—At the Mansfield. 


ANGEL STREET.—For two years 
this “hit” melodrama has been read 
by producers who found it lacking 
in action. Apparently no one but 
one of the present members of the 
cast, Leo G. Carroll, was convinced 
that suggestion is the most potent 
producer of horror. In this one 
way Angel Street has a certain rela- 
tionship to Sons o’ Fun for both de- 
pend for their success on the close 
co-operation of the audience. Noth- 
ing frightful ever really happens in 
the play, which is cleverly under- 
written and underplayed, but all the 
same the suspense becomes so cu- 
mulative that I began to wonder if I 
could ever manage to remain quiet- 


ly in my seat. Even the blessed old 
gag of the detective’s forgetting his 
hat sets fire to an audience keyed 
to such intimate interest that as 
one man they sigh together com- 
fortably when Rough dashes out to 
retrieve his fedora at the very last 
moment. 

The set and characters are of Vic- 
torian London. The first title was 
Gaslight and with that as his cue, 
Feder, the lighting genius, has con- 
tributed as much to the melodrama 
as any of the cast. The foggy Lon- 
don half light which pervades the 
shadowy room as the curtain rises 
is no less eerie when the gas jets 
are turned on and the subdued glow 
of the meager fire outlines a mys- 
terious staircase and dim corners. 
Mr. Manningham, the householder, 
is a tall and beautifully whiskered 
gentleman with superb waistcoats 
who employs his leisure in the 
caustic pastime of persuading meek 
Mrs. Manningham that she is losing 
her mind like her mother before 
her. Majestically he puts on his 
handsome overcoat and leaves her 
whimpering like a hurt animal and 
it is then that a champion appears 
in the person of a neighbor. It 
takes two acts, during which the 
whole house works very hard, to 
complete the rescue and unmask 
the villain but, thanks to the flaw- 
less cast, the set by Lemuel Ayres 
and Feder’s gas jets, they overflow 
with suspense and one can only 
congratulate Mr. Vincent Price and 
Miss Judith Evelyn on their Mr. and 
Mrs. Manningham, Miss Edney and 
Miss Eustis as the domestics and 
Mr. Leo G. Carroll on his Mr. Rough 
which takes rank with Gwenn’s Mr. 
Wookey. Nor does Angel Street 
ever offend the canons of good taste 
—an unusual tribute this season.— 
At the John Golden. 
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CiasH BY Nicut.—Mr. Clifford 
Odets’ Pierrot and Pierrette have 
moved to Staten Island where Har- 
lequin appears as a slick young 
motion picture machine operator. 
This Pierrot is a Polack, adoring 
his Mae and his baby as blindly as 
Pierrots always do and, with 
thoroughgoing obtuseness, he sug- 
gests that his slick friend, Pfeiffer, 
come and board with them. One 
must hand it to Mae that she does 
all she can to prevent the intrusion 
of Pfeiffer but fate in the person of 
the playwright has foredoomed her 
and, like all Pierrettes, she soon 
prefers Harlequin to the hulking 
Pierrot. The tragedy is consum- 


mated inside the locked booth of 
the motion picture theater with Mae 
hammering vainly on the door. 
Jerry has had a rat hunt for Pfeiffer 
and has shaken the life out of him 
like a lusty dog. He is making an 


act of contrition as the curtain falls. 
That is a concession to the Polack 
religious background. 

The old story in its drab modern 
setting becomes drabber and drab- 
ber and some of the dialogue is an 
unnecessary challenge to decency. 
One wonders why Odets has chosen 
the traditional plot unless he was 
anxious to show the grim misery of 
a Pagliacci without song or cos- 
tume. The concurrent theme is the 
general loneliness of human beings 
and the fearfulness of those with 
any imagination. Mae and Pfeiffer 
are both groping for something, so 
is Mae’s girl friend, Peggy, who 
wants to get married but who lacks 
the courage. 

The characters are created with 
Mr. Odets’ usual magic and acted 
with the excellence one associates 
with his casts. Lee J. Cobb as the 
poor, baffled Polack is one of the 
finest members and shares honors 
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with Schildkraut as the silk-shirted 
Harlequin. Then there are John F. 
Hamilton as the shuffling Polack 
Papa and Seth Arnold as the bad 
old Uncle. Mae is Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead, restless, bored, shrewd 
but with a potential devotion to her 
baby that a good beating from her 
husband might have consolidated. 
Miss Bankhead contributes much to 
the play in the taut suspense of her 
acting. She can make one feel the 
humid heat of the summer night 
but she fails to make clear why her 
husband considered her a good 
wife. Her relationship with Pfeiffer 
never rises above lustfulness. Tech- 
nically Clash by Night is a better 
play than Night Music, the Odets 
play of last season but Night Music 
had a more definite theme and far 
more freshness and originality in 
design. 

We rather regret the allusions to 
Catholicism as the Blessed Virgin’s 
statue in the Wilenski home has to 
listen to some very unsuitable con- 
versation.—At the Belasco. 


Let’s Face It.—We faced it with 
diminishing enthusiasm. Danny 
Kaye last year, in Lady in the Dark, 
sang the famous lyric whose words 
were the names of Russian com- 
posers. Now he is featured in the 
new Cole Porter musical and romps 
his way with infinite vitality 
through set after set, confirming his 
title to speed singer of patter songs 
and delighting his public with 
Melody in F which describes a 
selectee’s career in double talk and 
most of the time makes empty syl- 
lables sound like doubtful sense. 

An ancient farce called Cradle 
Snatchers provides the story for 
Cole Porter’s score. It concerns the 
suspicious fishing excursion of 
three husbands whose middle-aged 
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wives decide indignantly in re- 
venge to hire three recruits from a 
training camp for a house party in 
Southampton. When the husbands 
turn up there with the entire troupe 
of a Broadway night club it gives 
Mr. Harkrider an opportunity for 
some singularly suggestive cos- 
tumes. Let’s Face It covers its 
crudities—there are not many nudi- 
ties — by sustaining such a break- 
neck pace that it is difficult to re- 
member particular scenes—they 
merge into one bright colored blur! 
Everyone speaks or sings as fast as 
possible and no one in the huge 
hard-working company relaxes. 
One laugh swallows up another and 
one walks out rather unsteadily 
wondering if the whole globe has 
accelerated its motion. Turbulence, 
double meanings, specious morals 
combine to make the money-mak- 
ing success of the season. On the 
other hand one must admit that 
there is a lot of simple fun in such 
a scene as Danny Kaye and his 
friends posing as statues; that the 
hero and heroine are honest, that 
the music is glib, the chorus on 
edge and the whole show geared to 
a well-oiled speed record.—At the 
Imperial. 


Brookiyn, U. S. A.—“Gee,” said 
one of the soldiers who had been 
given seats by the management, 
“last night they sent us to the 
Metropolitan Opera and that was 
bad enough but this beats it!” 
Brooklyn, U. S. A. is the factual 
narrative of Murder, Inc., as uncov- 
ered by District Attorney O’Dwyer 
in the Amen inquiry, and for bru- 
tality, obscenity and degradation it 
tops anything that Broadway has 
yet listed. Even Tobacco Road in 
retrospect seems to have a certain 
pastoral simplicity compared to the 


ribald deviltry of this crime drama. 
The same theater has sheltered 
both of them. 

Of course all the choice material 
uncovered in the courts could not 
be condensed in the present seven 
scenes—such as the instance of the 
gunman who was sent to a certain 
saloon to shoot a man in a green 
hat. “Say, there was three guys in 
green hats,” he remarked on his re- 
turn for his pay. “So what?” “I shot 
the three of them.” There are said 
to be three killings in Brooklyn, 
U. S. A.; in one a victim is beaten to 
death; another is just the routine 
discipline of punishing an appren- 
tice for impertinence; the most im- 
portant is of a longshoreman in a 
barber shop but when I saw the un- 
suspecting customer being tilted 
back in the chair, I found I couldn't 
face the horrible possibilities of 
what might happen and I fled in- 
continently from the center of a 
row in the orchestra doing real out- 
rage to the etiquette of decent play- 
going. But my brother-in-law re- 
mained in his seat and it will be 
clear that the situation was not an 
ordinary one when the man next 
him whispered, “Your friend did 
the sensible thing.” That was after 
the lady between them, nauseated 
by the murder, had been violently 
ill. 

It appears that, following the 
murders, there is a scene in the 
death house at Sing Sing with the 
condemned gangsters cursing each 
other through their bars. The play 
closes on the dead men’s women 
deciding to move to California—not 
to reform but to begin a new life of 
ill-fame. This dramatization of 
crime has been accomplished by 
two young reporters. It is written 
without illusion or decency; it is 
produced and played with com- 
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realism. It would not be 
mentioned in these columns were 
it not as a warning.—At the For- 


rest. 


Papa Is ALL.—Enough, however, 
can’t be said for Mama in her neat 
white Mennonite cap and brown al- 
paca dress, for Mama is an ortho- 
dox Mennonite although she is also 
everything that Papa is not. This 
comedy of Pennsylvania “Dutch” 
despite its gay charm is built up 
from the same grim foundation as 
Synge’s Playboy and the possible 
liquidation of Papa by the son of 
the family wins him the acclaim of 
the neighbors and, we must confess, 
the sympathy of the audience, be- 
cause Papa is a Mennonite menace 
who keeps a nasty looking leather 
whip handy for his children, who 
prohibits all pleasures for Mama 
and starts out to shoot the “sur- 


weyor” who takes his girl to town 


to see a picture. Of course Papa 
proclaims that he is the voice of 
God for his family but he manages 
to interpret his own fiat against 
mechanical abominations as sanc- 
tioning his sitting in his Ford as a 


passenger while his boy, Jake, 
drives it to possible damnation. We 
are delighted to say that the Ford 
takes Papa straight to his own 
retribution. 

Fortunately Papa is absent for a 
large part of the play but his poten- 
tial incursions add electricity to the 
atmosphere of the pleasant old 
farm kitchen with its copper pots 
and painted pottery and chairs and 
the rolling fields outside. Dorothy 
Sands is in her element as the 
neighborhood gossip whom Mama 
tries to keep singing hymns when 
Papa stamps in for fear he may 
“get spited, ain’t not!” Papa and 
Jake are extremely well played by 
Carl Reid Benton and Emmet 
Rogers but Papa Is All is really 
Mama’s play and Jessie Royce Lan- 
dis’s Mama with her gentle love of 
fun and shy enthusiasm is a most 
endearing character. She and Jake 
are especially successful in curling 
their tongues round the strange 
Mennonite turns of phrase. The 
Theater Guild has provided its sub- 
scribers and the public with very 
pleasant entertainment.—At the 
Guild Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FATHER.—It is so en- 
couraging to find it still running.— 
At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My Sister EILeen. — Two nice 
girls have strange adventures in 
Greenwich Village to the vast 
amusement of their audience.—At 
the Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — We 


doubt if even the screen version can 
cut the run of this eccentric melo- 
drama.—At the Fulton. 
March 
LADY IN THE Dark. — Made very 


lucent by Gertrude Lawrence. — At 
the Alvin. 


April 
CLaup1A.—The story of the devel- 


opment of a very young wife — an, 


emotional comedy.—At the Booth. 
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May 


WATCH ON THE RHINE. — Vivid 
drama of a liberal German who es- 
capes to Washington, D. C., with his 
family but is overtaken by tragedy. 
Splendidly acted.— At the Martin 
Beck. 


Ir Happens on Ice.— The one 
ideal thing for children —in fact, 
happy entertainment for all ages.— 
At the Center. 


November 


Best Foot Forwarp.—Laid in a 
Prep School, George Abbott has 
filled his new musical with lively 
young people. The plot centers 
about a screen star who appears at 
the Prom and the ensuing compli- 
cations. The music is average.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


December 


BuitHE Spirit. — The deliciously 
fantastic farce of Noel Coward 
which aims a quiver full of satiric 
arrows at Spiritualism and hits 
the mark. Clifton Webb, Peggy 
Wood, Mildred Natwick and Leo- 
nora Corbett constitute a superla- 
tive cast and Mainbocher has cos- 
tumed a ghost as we are certain no 
spirit was ever clothed before.—At 
the Morosco. 


January, 1942 


MAcBETH. —A great production 
with Maurice Evans, directed by 
Margaret Webster and enriched by 
the Lady Macbeth of Judith Ander- 
son. Full of excitement and color 
and warranted not to bore even the 


most recalcitrant “lowbrow.” 
to be missed.—At the National. 


Not 


Junior Miss.—Fresh from the 
New Yorker, the Graves family ap- 
pear in person and Judy and her 
friend, Fuffy, keep the Graves on 
tenterhooks and the audience in 
stitches during three acts. It is a 
friendly, lively comedy and if the 
plot is a bit forced, the characters 
are not.—At the Lyceum. 


Sprinc AGAIn. — A good antithe- 
sis to Junior Miss as this is Senior 
Married, and Miss Grace George and 
Mr. C. Aubrey Smith show that 
older people can be amusing too. 
The comedy depends on their 
charm and skill and they have 
enough to hold their own.—At the 
Playhouse. 


Sons 0’ Fun. — This is Hellz-a- 
Poppin’s successor but much more 
lavish in the trimmings of sets and 
costumes as Raoul Pene Du Bois is 
the designer. The rowdiness, how- 
ever, is just the same—dquite a bit 
more so and the audience takes a 
more important role than ever. In 
fact the pranks begin a full half 
hour before the first curtain. Car- 
men Miranda is also on the bill but 
doesn’t compare this time to our 
mind with a juggler named Ben 
Beri. Not for the fastidious. — Al 
the Winter Garden. 


CANDLE IN THE WIND and THE 
Corn Is GREEN are on tour and 
strongly recommended to our read- 
ers. Also on tour, for children, is 
Junior Program’s delightful profes- 
sional production of the musical 
play, Marco Polo. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BaLL AND THE Caoss is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Toe Wortp anv THE Farru. Z/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





ASIA AND AFRICA MUST HAVE CLERGY OF THEIR OWN 


O one who reads the immortal 
Mission Encyclical, Rerum Ec- 
clesiae of Pope Pius XI. can forget 
the burning words in which he out- 
lines the reasons for a native clergy 


in mission countries and their ad- 
mission not merely as auxiliaries 
but as equals of the foreign mis- 
sionaries in the government of the 
Church. He insists that a universal 
Church cannot exclude any race or 
class of men from the reception of 
the seven Sacraments of which 
Holy Orders is one. He points out 
the aptitude of all peoples and with 
pastoral authority and _ solicitude 
orders that the native clergy be 
equipped with a training on a par 
with the priests in Christian lands. 
The heart of the mission problem 
was thus perceived and presented 
with remarkable clarity by the 
greatest mission Pope in modern 
history. 

The necessity of a native clergy 
does not stem from any sentimental 
inclination toward some particular 
group of converts. It arises from 
accepted Catholic teaching that a 
native clergy and hierarchy are the 


logical development of a mission— 
its arrival at adult life. American 
Catholics are coming to understand 
that the very existence, to say noth- 
ing of the continued growth of the 
missions demands that more and 
more attention be centered on this 
vital phase of the apostolate. 
Certain Protestant publications 
praised the wisdom of Rome with 
regard to the native clergy. Others 
viewed it as a clever move on the 
part of the Sovereign Pontiff at a 
time when Asiatic nationalists are 
becoming increasingly rebellious to 
European and American undertak- 
ings. Their statement, however, 
does not explain the sweeping range 
and universal application of the 
Papal policy. Not the Orient alone 
but Africa, Oceania and the entire 
mission world are included and 
their endeavors stimulated to rear 
a clergy native to the soil. Nor does 
the Church’s position indicate any 
lack of satisfaction with the labors 
of the foreign missionaries. Only 
praise and highest commendation 
are their due. In fact far from be- 
ing a condemnation or reflection on 





foreign mission effort it is its con- 
secration and crowning. Foreign 
missionaries themselves are today 
its stanchest advocates and look 
with wholehearted approval on the 
progress of their spiritual offspring. 
It furnishes also a real index of 
their generous fruitful apostolic ac- 
tivity. With a zeal reminiscent of 
St. Paul they desire that by all 
means Christ be preached. When 
their fields of labor are being tilled 
by native priests they themselves 
pass on to establish new centers of 
Christianity. As the proverb runs, 
“everything is built on men,” the 
Church of Christ as well as every- 
thing else. The missionaries must 
build with, and through the native. 
Their recompense is to see fulfilled 
the promise of blessedness sung by 
the psalmist, Thy children as olive 
plants around thy table, these na- 
tive ministers whom they have 


selected and sedulously trained be- 
come the heralds of the Faith com- 
municating the Catholic sense to 
their countrymen. 

Formerly the attitude of the mis- 
sionaries from Europe toward the 
formation of a native clergy was 


one of suspicion. It is enough to 
cite a decision of the missionaries 
from all countries and religious 
congregations assembled in Macao 
in 1700 who vigorously opposed the 
plan of an Apostolic Legate to con- 
fer Orders on two eligible Chinese. 
With one voice they disapproved 
not on the grounds that the young 
men were insufficiently educated 
but because, so they said, “the 
Chinese are naturally proud, fickle, 
unfaithful and consequently un- 
worthy of Sacred Orders.” Yet in 
America today many are addicted 
to similar vices and no one thinks 
of attributing them to all Ameri- 
cans. Among the Cretans whom 
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he called “disobedient, vain talkers 
and seducers” did not St. Paul find 
fit subjects for the priesthood and 
the episcopate? For two centuries 
ancient Gaul did not have a native 
clergy because the Romans of those 
days believed the Gallic character 
to be wholly given over to sport, de- 
bauchery and hunting. Neverthe- 
less the Church in this same France 
has had her own native ministers 
for the last one thousand years. In 
more modern times among many 
Europeans laboring for the conver- 
sion of the Orient there had been a 
long continued prejudice against 
the qualities of the peoples they 
were evangelizing making the idea 
of a native clergy appear to them 
fantastic and erroneous and post- 
poning its realization until these 
our own days. 

But the native clergy apostolate 
is not new. It has always been, in 
spite of periods of opposition, the 
great instrument in the wise 
strategy of the Church for the con- 
quest of souls and the establishment 
of the reign of Christ. Sts. Peter 
and Paul were the first to appre- 
ciate the absolute necessity of ad- 
mitting their new converts to posts 
of authority in the nascent Church. 
They did not seek to impose out- 
siders on the early Christians but 
selected with sedulous scrutiny the 
best of the new converts to be 
priests and bishops ruling under 
God and sanctifying their own. 
Titus in Crete and Timothy in 
Ephesus are outstanding examples 
among many. Owing, however, to 
the primitive cultural condition of 
the peoples in many mission areas, 
as well as to prejudice this policy 
has not always been operative. But 
the lack of foreign missionaries as a 
result of the World War of 1914- 
1918 and increased vocations among 
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the new Christians have given this 
form of mission action fresh ardor 
and renewed interest. The results 
to date witness to the zeal and effi- 
ciency of those entrusted with this 
work. New centers of clerical train- 
ing have been founded on an un- 
precedented scale and native can- 
didates are being formed to become 
in time the representatives of the 
Savior and builders of His Church. 
In China alone (I mention China 
because one-fourth of the human 
race inhabits that immense coun- 
try) 1,000 major seminarians are 
nearing the goal of the priesthood 
while approximately 13,000 are en- 
rolled in minor seminaries. 

Their many advantages in the all 
important matter of winning their 
people to Christ can be summarized 
in saying they speak the language 
of their people. They know their 
weaknesses and peculiarities, they 


understand them without any effort 
and much more thoroughly than 
any foreign missionary can ever 
hope to do. A special Pontifical So- 
ciety has been founded to bring as- 
sistance to native candidates for the 


priesthood in the missions. To ap- 
preciate its necessity and funda- 
mental meaning we must visualize 
conditions in the mission world 
which really called it into being. 

In Japan a new era had dawned. 
It was the beginning of a period of 
religious tolerance. For three cen- 
turies the Church had suffered 
fierce persecution and in 1889 she 
emerged as from the catacombs 
with a few thousand survivors. The 
number of priests was also small. 
Yet strange as it may seem voca- 
tions to the priesthood began to 
flourish surprisingly. To provide 
funds for their clerical training and 
upkeep was a serious problem and 
herculean task. In fact it bordered 
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on the impossible. Occupying the 
See of Nagasaki Bishop Cousin, a 
French missionary Bishop had in- 
deed a minor seminary but scant 
resources. In the sad extremity at 
having to refuse to accept many 
self-sacrificing Japanese youths he 
addressed a letter to a correspond- 
ent Stephanie Bigard in his native 
France. 

“You will surely find in Christian 
France,” he wrote, “many people 
animated with a truly Catholic 
spirit who will willingly associate 
themselves with our work for the 
native clergy if they only knew 
about it and its needs. Do, I ask 
you, bring my plight to their atten- 
tion so that even at the cost of sac- 
rifice they may sponsor the educa- 
tion of a native student who when 
ordained will remember them at the 
altar.” 

The appeal did not go unheeded. 
With providential insight into the 
indispensable role of the native 
priest in the spread of the Gospel, 
Madame Bigard and her daughter 
began a door to door campaign for 
the Work of the Native Seminarians 
as they called their enterprise. The 
encyclical of Leo XIII. on the found- 
ing of the Papal Seminary in Kandy, 
India, consoled them in their dis- 
appointments and sorrows and gave 
them renewed hope and confidence. 
Due to the anti-religious persecu- 
tion raging in France they and their 
young Society had to seek refuge in 
Switzerland. The World War in- 
flicted untold damage on the mis- 
sions. Aware of their lamentable 
state especially in what pertained 
to the training of the native clergy 
Pope Benedict XV. outlined an en- 
tire mission program. Seeing in the 
Society of St. Peter the Apostle a 
source of unlimited help he trans- 
ferred its headquarters to Rome 





and himself becoming its official 
head recommended its objectives to 
mission friends the world over. In 
the fifty years of the Society's ex- 
istence it has been responsible in 
whole or in part for the education 
of 85 per cent of the 6,500 native 
priests now exercising the sacred 
ministry. 

A branch affiliated with The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Faith exists in the United States to 
publicize the work and gather funds 
from those who catch the vision of 
how much a native priest can do in 
the land of his birth for Almighty 
God and the pagan souls of his 
countrymen. The most important 
element in missionary action is not 
the raw number of converts or 
Christians but the foundation of a 
numerous and well-trained native 
clergy. Converts may exist in 


throngs and Catholics be very edi- 
fying by the practice of virtue with- 


out notably forwarding missionary 
action. It is the native clergy alone 
recruited among the people that can 
dispense the Sacraments and preach 
the Gospel. We are mistaken there- 
fore and lead others into error 
when we declare that the object of 
the missions in China for example 
is to convert 420 million Chinese. 
Confining ourselves to the field of 
figures alone, this number must be 
considerably reduced. A China with 
70 millions of Catholics can possess 
all the elements of the visible 
Church and the status of a mission 
yield to a fully organized hierarchy. 
Yet China needs 25,000 priests in 
the next 25 years. How obtain 
them? Native vocations do not 
spring full blown from a newly con- 
verted heathen group. They arise 
from years and years of Christian 
thinking and back-breaking labor 
and constant struggle against tre- 
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mendous obstacles. Disappointment 
and loss today, victory perhaps to- 
morrow, always with the draining 
of the heart’s blood of the zealous 
missionary. Then in the midst of 
some faithful family the call is 
heard and the young man of up- 
right character and stability of pur- 
pose steps aside to be a priest ac- 
cording to the order of Melchise- 
dech. He is bone of the bone and 
flesh of the flesh of the people he 
seeks to evangelize. Christianity 
coming from him will be a part of 
their lives and not a strange idea in- 
troduced by foreigners. 

Hence the formation of a native 
clergy is the essential objective of 
all missionary endeavor. All efforts 
of the missionaries aim in this di- 
rection. Sisters instruct children, 
bishops and priests administer the 
Sacraments of Matrimony, the Eu- 
charist, Confirmation to the end 
that a Christian background will 
have its natural fruition in a native 
priesthood to represent Christ and 
present him to the natives. The 
foreign missionary plants the seed 
of Faith, the native priest bears it 
onward. He is the link between the 
missionary and the future. 

The timeliness of the Native 
Clergy Movement is strikingly evi- 
denced by recent developments in 
Japan where a religious bill re- 
quires the foreign missions to be 
run by Japanese. A similar measure 
is expected in India if Dominion 
status which has been promised is 
granted this vast territory after the 
war. 

From the above can be judged 
what would happen to the foreign 
personnel of the Church if native 
priests were not at hand to be sub- 
stituted for the retiring Europeans. 
But owing to the foresight and wis- 
dom of the Holy See there are in 
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these countries natives fit for au- 
thoritative posts in the Church and 
hundreds of assisting native clergy. 
Even when few were concerned 
much about the native clergy and 
fewer still willing to lend active 
support, even when certain mis- 
sionaries themselves thought the 
time was not ripe, Rome constantly 
was urging bishops, vicars, prefects 
in the far vineyards to begin and 
perfect native seminaries with the 
happy effects we witness today. 
This, one might say, is understand- 
able for India and China that have 
native ruled vicariates and prefec- 
tures, but who would have dreamed 
that natives of dark Africa could 
be trained for the priesthood or that 
two vicariates, one on the Island of 
Madagascar and the other in Ugan- 
da in the inner recesses of the con- 
tinent, should be staffed exclusively 
by native priests and governed by 
two native bishops! 

It is sometimes feared that the 
Society of St. Peter the Apostle for 
Native Clergy will interfere with the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. The very contrary actually 
takes place. When one has been 
touched by the needs of the native 
clergy he will be moved by the gen- 
eral needs of the missions. “Our 
ever generous clergy and faithful,” 
writes one distinguished director, 
“have adopted hundreds of semi- 
narians and the multiplication of 
native workers along the frontiers 
of Christianity is one of their great- 
est glories.” Writes another: “Since 
the work is established in our dio- 
cese, the returns for the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith far 
from decreasing, have augmented 
toa marked degree.” The Work is 
therefore, in no way an intruder or 


rival of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith or a pirate appro- 
priating parish funds. It is the 
heaven-sent agency of the missions 
in our day. If the extension of the 
Faith in far vineyards is the upper- 
most ambition of all Christians why 
should not the native clergy be the 
most powerful ally in realizing this 
end? It is most opportune that we 
Americans have a larger share in 
the native clergy movement and by 
means of it achieve results for the 
missions that no other single factor 
can give. 

The war and its dislocation of 
normal religious and economic life 
in all lands is creating a new and 
pressing difficulty. How maintain 
the seminaries already built princi- 
pally through the alms of European 
Catholics? How fill their depleted 
teaching personnel and insure a 
steady flow of native priests each 
of whom will be a focus for Catholic 
influence in the pagan world. It is 
clear that American Catholics even 
now perhaps the most secure from 
want of all peoples must shoulder 
for the time being the heavy burden 
of giving whole-heartedly to this de- 
partment of the missions. In short, 
rising to the full responsibility that 
Providence has traced for them, 
American Catholics can collectively 
intensify their efforts to carry this 
great religious enterprise through. 
Will America add another jewel to 
her crown of charitable regard for 
the Church’s mission interests? The 
answer cannot be given now. But 
in the distant years, when the judg- 
ment of history is made, may it be 
recorded that we not only under- 
stood but grasped this splendid op- 
portunity. 

JosePH M. Lyncu. 
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Tue CRAVING FoR BEAUTY 


THE beauty of religion must be 
an outward manifestation of beauty 
within. It cannot be a mere cos- 
metic gratuitously applied, nor does 
it consist in mere external embel- 
lishments, such as bad Gothic and 
factitious, ephemeral rites and sym- 
bolism. The craving for Beauty, 
whether dead or dormant, is deep 
and normal within us all. It is an 
essential element in our sense of the 
Divine. To be safe and reliable the 
sense of Beauty must be commen- 
surate with the depth and height of 
our spiritual life, that is, with our 
sense of Truth and Righteousness. 
It cannot then be satisfied with the 
bleak dreariness that too often 
manifests itself in our Church and 
its ministrations. 

Sense of Beauty is more than or- 
dinary “good taste.” At its best, in 
deed, good taste follows inevitably 
from a true sense of Beauty. Nor 
is a sense of Beauty mere historical 
knowledge of the arts; nor is it a 
fancy for what is pretty, or taking, 
or grandiose. It includes a sense of 
form, structure, proportion, of the 
beginning, middle, and end of an 
organism of art, and of their logical 
and functional relation to each 
other. It includes a sense of what 
is fitting or appropriate in time or 
place or relation. It includes a sense 
of more than meets the eye or ear. 
It includes a sense of that super- 
reality and timelessness that lies 
behind genuine manifestations of 
beauty, however transient that man- 
ifestation may be. It includes a 
sense of the ultimate valuation of 
all these things in terms of human 


life, and of the intimacy which they 
bespeak between the human and 
the Divine. 

But the sense of Beauty is no 
more a matter of wholly uncon- 
scious growth than other forms of 
regeneration. Sometimes it finds its 
proper nourishment in Nature— 
mountains or sea or stars or change 
of seasons; or in the arts of men— 
architecture, painting, music. But 
I think that no other secular agent 
so well serves the needs of the great- 
est number as great literature, par- 
ticularly poetry. For great poetry 
embodies and illustrates and fulfills 
all requirements of order, propor- 
tion, and the appropriate and fitting 
—what the old critics used to call 
decorum. Its medium is language, 
the same as the medium of the 
preacher’s or teacher’s art. It deals, 
like the other arts, with Nature and 
human life, just as profoundly as 
they, and more explicitly. It is di- 
rectly concerned with cause and ef- 
fect, with act and consequence, with 
passions high and low, with the 
beautiful and ugly possibilities in 
human relations. Furthermore it 
exercises that strange power which 
it shares with the other arts, a 
power of intimating truth irredu- 
cible to mere words, a power more 
convincing than argument, more di- 
rect than statement, more com- 
pelling than proof. Such qualities 
of great poetry, asserting their 
quiet influence upon us for years, 
cannot fail of their outward effect 
upon our bearing and ministrations, 
rendering them more fit, more or- 


derly, more luminous. 

—From Poetry as a Means of Grace. By 
Cuartes Grosvenor Oscoop (Princeton: Uni- 
versity Press). 
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ERUDITION VS. SENSIBILITY 


TueE critical judgments of one age 
are always repudiated by the age 
succeeding. The Restoration sneers 
at the Elizabethan critics, the 
Romantics sneer at the eighteenth 
century, we sneer at the Victorians. 
Each age, with a fine feeling of supe- 
riority, writes its critical predeces- 
sors off either as stupid or unfortu- 
nate—unfortunate in not having the 
perspective or skill of the moderns. 

This is no doubt the common- 
est of the assumptions underlying 
absolutist judgments in criticism: 
the assumption of a progression of 
taste, of an accumulation of critical 
knowledge which makes the later 
age always clearer-sighted. I should 
say that it ought to be dismissed be- 
cause it does not cover the facts, 
and cannot be made to cover them. 
If one really invoked it consistently, 
he would have to believe that criti- 
cal doctrine, by and large, has been 
getting better from the Elizabethan 
age (to go no further back) to the 
present. Of course what is true by 
and large is not necessarily true of 
particular critics, but we should at 
least expect to find Dryden a 
sounder critic than Ben Jonson, 
Samuel Johnson sounder than Dry- 
den, Coleridge sounder than Sam- 
uel Johnson, Arnold sounder than 
Coleridge, Paul Elmer More and T. 
S. Eliot soundest of all. In science 
that would be just what one would 
find, for science is progressive. 
Though one would hesitate to say 
that anybody ever was or ever 
would be a greater scientific genius 
than Sir Isaac Newton, we should 
expect the scientific theories of 
Faraday and Maxwell to be 
“sounder” than Newton’s, and those 
of Planck, Einstein, and Bohr to be 
“sounder” still. Science cumulates, 
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criticism does nothing of the sort. 
Indeed there is a rather marked 
tendency in criticism to repudiate 
the judgments of the ages nearest 
our own, and to revive those of an 
earlier period. 

There seems to be no reason at all 
for concluding that taste grows 
progressively better, or that the 
mere passage of time widens liter- 
ary sympathies and sharpens the 
critical faculty. The eighteenth 
century lost Donne, who for our 
modern poets and critics is almost 
the touchstone. Our age has re- 
gained Donne but has lost Pope. It 
looks as though the next generation 
might regain Pope at the expense 
of losing Shelley. I recommend the 
rejection of the explanation of pro- 
gression in taste, then, as not really 
explaining history at all. 

Another, and better, theory ad- 
mits the relative nature of untu- 
tored or illiterate judgments, but 
holds out, at least as an ideal, the 
possibility of absolute judgments in 
those who have equipped them- 
selves with the necessary education. 
This, if I understand him, is Croce’s 
position. It is true, he would say, 
that a boy or an adult of limited 
education would find the poetry of 
many periods of the past unintel- 
ligible, or, if intelligible, dull. That 
is only to be expected. Every poem 
was the expression of a particular 
mind, located at a particular point 
in history. If we are to see what 
the poet saw, we must place our- 
selves where he stood. We can do 
that by research: by giving our 
minds the same content as his. I 
like this theory because it is sober 
and learned; because it challenges 
the facile journalism that passes so 
frequently for criticism. It would 
seem to me obvious that one can- 
not fully understand Shakespeare 
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or Milton or Pope without becom- 
ing a good deal of an antiquary. 
And I do not share the contempt of 
some of our bright young men for 
annotation. I am myself a devoted 
and insatiable writer of footnotes. 
But when I am honest with myself, 
I have to admit that erudition, 
though it gives understanding (a 
very precious thing), never by it- 
self confers the rapture of intuitive 
poetic experience. Just as, by study 
of relativity theory, I can come to 
understand that people on a planet 
moving at a different velocity from 
mine would call a rectangle a 
square, so I can come to understand 
that to an organization of sensi- 
bility different from my own the 
rules were a valid definition of dra- 
matic form, and satire the satisfac- 
tion of the nobler instincts of 
poetry. I can even bring myself to 


admit that my squares would be 
rectangles to people of that sensi- 


bility, and that they have as good a 
right to their opinions as I have to 
mine. But perfect understanding 
and charity will never make their 
rectangles look square to me. Eru- 
dition must finally be applied 
through a sensibility, and our sen- 
sibility seems to me as stubborn as 
the accent of our speech. I must 
myself reject this explanation, be- 
cause I cannot convince myself that 
it covers the facts, but I greatly pre- 
fer it to any which maintains a 
progression in taste. 


—From The Idiom of Poetry. By Fnrepenicx 
A. Porrie (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press). 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 


No sooner were the frost and 
snow gone than the flood rose in 
the valley. Paddles were out of the 
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weirs and the foam-flecked water 
came sluicing through. Thousands 
of acres were covered with water. 
Cattle were huddled on little hil- 
locks. Moles could be seen on the 
open ground running for higher 
levels; rabbits who hadn’t left their 
burrows in time to get far away 
were compelled to climb into the 
willows, and there they lived for 
days feeding on the bark of the 
trees. The valley became a lake of 
silver. Where once the water had 
seemed inky black, flowing between 
snowclad fields, now it was shining 
bright, reflecting trees and sky, 
with nothing but a moorhen or a 
swan to break its surface. 

Winter is a hard time for rabbits, 
what with floods and ferrets, for 
that is the season when those 
stealthy little creatures are sent 
down the burrows to drive out the 
rightful owners. I don’t like fer- 
rets myself, but I have a friend 
called Jim who likes them very 
much. He tells me that it is a great 
mistake to carry ferrets in a box, 
that they are never comfortable 
there, and that they will always eat 
their way out if they can. He says 
it is much better to put them inside 
your shirt against your skin, that 
they like the warmth of your body, 
and that half a dozen of them wil! 
lie around your middle as cosy as 
a basket of kittens before the fire. 

But, as I said, I don’t like ferrets; 
I much prefer ducks, and if there’s 
one thing that makes me envy peo- 
ple living in London it is that there 
are so many wildfowl in the parks, 
and they quite tame. Instead of 
having to disguise oneself as a bul- 
rush or a twig of willow, and creep 
along on hands and knees in soft 
mud in order to see them, it is only 
necessary to stroll along the nicely 
kept paths beside the ponds and the 
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birds will come and feed out of 
your hand. 

Of all living creatures few seem 
so happy and gay as some of those 
ducks. In particular the tufted 
ones, those little chaps with the 
crest on the back of their black 
heads, and a white patch on the side 
of their bodies. They always seem 
to be quite hilarious, splashing the 
water over themselves, and ap- 
parently sharing some continuous 
joke. On one occasion I remarked 
on this to another visitor, but he 
said he didn’t know the difference 
between one kind and another. 
“Ducks is just ducks to me,” he 
said. 

Though I know a little more than 
that I can’t help telling of my sur- 
prise when I first began to look at 
birds and found that every individ- 
ual of any species is as different 
from any other of the same species 
as any two people you may meet in 
the street are different from each 
other. 

Up till then I had thought that 
all fully fledged male chaffinches 
were exactly alike, that every robin 
had just the same amount of red on 
its breast, that every sparrow had 
precisely the same markings on 
each corresponding feather. But I 
soon found that I was as wrong as 
the man who supposes that all 
sheep are alike, and wonders how 
the shepherd can tell them apart. 
Every bird is as much an individual 
as every human being. I was re- 
minded of this very forcibly when 
the weather was cold and hard, and 
there were more birds than usual 
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on the window ledge of my study, 
where I put food for them. One 
morning a party of four green- 
finches arrived: I would say they 
were a parent and three of last 
year’s brood. The parent was big- 
ger, more filled out, so to speak, 
than the others: his plumage was 
brighter and his beak stronger. He 
was very insistent on the rights of 
seniority and never allowed his 
juniors to approach where he was 
feeding. Of the three children, as 
often happens in other families, the 
biggest was a bully while the small- 
est was the most cheeky. The 
smallest was also much browner in 
colour than the others. Number 
two had a more delicately shaped 
beak, and was rather quieter in be- 
haviour than the others. All of 
them had entirely different yellow 
markings on their wings. 

But one sad quality they all pos- 
sessed: they were most aggressive. 
By early afternoon they had driven 
off nearly all the other birds, blue 
tits, great tits, chaffinches, robins: 
all had been chased away to 
another table in the garden. The 
only warrior who faced up to those 
finches was a sparrow without a 
tail. That little chap stood no non- 
sense. When the bigger birds 
lunged at him with open beak he 
accepted the challenge and went for 
them hot and strong. I needn't say 
that, as often happens in human 
affairs, that little fellow with the 
stout heart was soon left undis- 


turbed. 

—From Sweet Thames Run 
Rosert Grssrncs (New York: E. 
Co., Ine.). 


Softly. By 
P. Dutton & 
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Tue Onty Key or ESCAPE 


Tue future, if we can prophesy 
anything, appears to be leading to 
some kind of Socialism or Commu- 
nism. That type of bureaucratic 
despotism has inspired a human 
faith far stronger than the cry of 
democracy or liberty with which we 
started the war. This faith has 
given far more impetus to the war 
effort than any other conviction on 
the side of the allies. It was only 
after Russia had been invaded that 
the occupied territories began to 
wake up and show some spirit 
against the oppressor. The call for 


aid to Russia has brought a far 
greater output from our war fac- 


tories than before. Professor Joad 
has admitted that after the invasion 
of Russia he had to reconsider his 
objections against night bombing. 
This is the second requirement 
for success in journalism today, an 
enthusiastic applause of everything 
Russian. And the alacrity with 
which support for Russia has been 
taken up shows the spirit of the 
age. Hammer and sickle on a red 
background float jauntily over Eng- 
lish cities; everything Russian with- 
out distinction of persons or things 
is enthusiastically extolled; and 
there is no explanation offered for 
accepting so heartily what was pre- 
viously condemned outright. Stalin 
receives ovations from ministers of 
state and of religion alike —a 
shrewd statesman certainly, but 
cannot we say this of the Duce and 
the Fuehrer? We are asked to dis- 
tinguish between the Trotskyites 
who are still out to stop the war, 


and the good honest Communists 
who follow Stalin. Surprisingly, 
Catholics, too, join in the general 
hymn of praise for the Russian 
State.... 

Certainly there are many good 
elements in the Communist’s social 
ideals. “When the painful question 
of the attitude of Christianity to the 
Communist revolution is put,” 
writes Mr. E. Lampert in Christian 
News-Letter, Supplement No. 106, 
“this is what emerges as most de- 
cisive: will Christianity break with 
the bourgeois capitalist world? . . . 
The Russian Revolution rises 
against the falsehood of politics, 
and herein lies its truth....” An 
article in the Church Times (Nov. 
7th) points out the distinction be- 
tween Communism and Marxism, 
and urgently demands that the ec- 
clesiastical authorities get together 
and outline a Christian Commu- 
nism before it is too late. “The 
theory of atheism is only an acci- 
dent arising from the conservative 
outlook of the Church, which ap- 
pears to be content with the exist- 
ing order of society.” It has taken 
twenty years for Christian men in 
England to realise that, and they 
choose the most dangerous time to 
sit up and begin to shout the news. 
Surely when all the world is march- 
ing Leftwards it is not the time to 
start saying that there is so much 
good in Communism after all! 
Those good things have been pro- 
claimed by a few, and especially 
by the Popes, in a Christian set- 
ting. Should Christians not con- 
tinue more vehemently and united- 
ly to teach the social doctrines of 
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the Church rather than meddle with 
a well-integrated system which is 
coloured throughout by its acci- 
dental atheism? This sudden rever- 
sal of the general attitude of Chris- 
tians towards Russia smacks of op- 
portunism. In our enthusiasm to 
win the war and to help the poor 
Russian peasant to regain his home 
and farm we should be more objec- 
tive and courageous. 

But such an objective outlook is 
rendered more difficult by the third 
characteristic of popular journal- 
ism. We are urged by every paper 
and magazine we pick up to shake 
off the last vestiges of objective re- 
alism in a sustained hymn of hate 
against the German race. At the 
beginning of the war we were care- 
ful to distinguish between the Nazi 
and the German. We had nothing 
against the latter, we said, he was 
a well meaning fellow evilly delud- 


ed by the Nazi, the devil at loose. 
Now we are told that the whole race 
is, always has been, and always will 
be, radically pagan, barbaric, uncul- 
tured. Christianity has never pene- 
trated the Nordic heart; it has been 
only a veneer that falls off at the 


first touch. If anti-semitism is 
wrong because it confuses the mani- 
festly anti-social character of many 
Jews with the race as a whole and 
in every individual, surely to con- 
demn the German race as a whole 
for the almost unbelievable and 
foul crimes of the comparatively 
few is no better. Those crimes 
are probably the foulest in his- 
tory, but they are not the crimes 
of a race. 

It seems necessary to stir up hate 
and disgust when in a really tight 
corner. The energy of all must be 
exerted to the utmost capacity if we 
are to extricate ourselves from the 
present danger, and apparently, as 
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we can see in Nazi and Bolshevist 
tactics, hatred is the best stimulant. 
Yet, quite apart from the contrast 
of such a policy with truly Chris- 
tian ideals, it is a short-sighted 
policy that will make the future 
still more difficult. If peace-mak- 
ing is based on the principle that 
the German race, because funda- 
mentally insane and dangerous, is 
to be suppressed, trodden into the 
earth and never allowed to rise 
again, it will be laying the founda- 
tions for another and more fright- 
ful war in future years. Persecu- 
tion of that sort will only serve to 
unite the powerful German race 
against the oppressor. We do not 
wish to whitewash the Germans. 
Indeed, it is alarming that the Ger- 
man Christians should have allowed 
things to reach their present state, 
with only an isolated voice such as 
that of the Bishop of Miinster to cry 
out against that brutal paganism. 
But it does not help the possibility 
of peace in the future if we adopt 
an anti-Germanism as virulent as 
the Nazi anti-semitism. It is su- 
premely difficult to remain realistic 
and objective in such a war, but we 
are as doomed if we fail in this as 
we are if we fail in arms. 

This realism will show a situa- 
tion even more difficult and tortu- 
ous than is generally conceived. 
The future is not bright, and in- 
deed it would be desperate if there 
were no God and no Jesus Christ. 
True Christianity holds the only 
key of escape from our present 
plight. “The upshot will depend on 
the quality of the lead they are able 
to give, on whether the whole com- 
pany of Christian people can show 
a degree of insight, courage and de- 
termination that will be convincing. 
If they are to do this they need to 
be purged of half-heartedness, com- 
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placency, and from wishful think- 
ing” (Sir Walter Moberley in The 
Sunday Times, Nov. 9th). This 
Christianity comes from God and is 
supernatural in its Spirit. This 
purging, too, must come eventually 
from the God we have offended in 
the past. And we must bear always 
in mind that it is the Spirit of God, 
not of man, that can brood crea- 
tively over the dark chaos of the 
present hour. 

We must therefore avoid the 
three chief devils of the journalism 
of the hour by gripping present re- 
alities. It is the only way to handle 
such stinging nettles. The future 
hangs dark on the horizon and 
bright illusions about planning and 
the Soviet regime or about British 
purity over against the essential 
foulness of all Germans will not dis- 
pel the storm; on the contrary, they 
will hasten and intensify its vio- 
lence. It was a dark night when 
certain shepherds watched their 
flocks; but the “brightness of God 
shone round about them.” They 
were brought into touch with Real- 
ity; their future was assured. 

—Blackfriars (Oxford), December, 1941. 


~~ 
— 





DOocTRINE IN ACTION 


CHRISTIAN society is something 
which grows, not something which 
is planned, decreed and created. 
For Christian society is a living 
thing. And a living thing must 
grow. Christian society is not an in- 
animate thing, a sort of social ma- 
chinery which can be scrapped at 
will and replaced at will by other 
machinery. Man cannot, by merely 
decreeing—‘“let there be a Christian 
society”—create a state of Christian 
society. Only God can decree and 
create a complete living thing. All 
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that man can do is to foster the 
growth of a living thing and remove 
conditions detrimental to its 
growth. And one of the first steps 
in social wisdom is to combat con- 
ditions that are clogging the growth 
of our Christian life—parasitical 
conditions within our democratic 
social framework springing from 
diseases of democracy. These dis- 
eases, such as that the making of 
money is the primary purpose of 
one’s position in life, spring from 
the enthronement in minds of false 
social dogmas. And for the de- 
thronement of these false social 
dogmas, there is needed, what is 
called in the phraseology of the 
modern world a_ revolution of 
values in the Irish mind. There is 
needed . . . a revolution in our Irish 
way of looking at the State’s eco- 
nomy; a recognition that we are 
now and have been for generations 
under a Liberal and un-Christian 
form of political economy, ultimate- 
ly deriving from a Liberal and un- 
Christian political philosophy of 
life and values. There is needed a 
revolution of mind to our moral in- 
heritance of Christian philosophy, 
that the individual, whether the in- 
dividual artisan or the individual 
property owner, or the individual 
trade unionist must be bent to serve 
the interest of the common social 
good, that the tariff-protected Lim- 
ited Liability Companies making 
amazing and stupendous profits out 
of public necessities must be stran- 
gled; that lock-outs and strikes and 
mass unemployment must end; and 
that Society, under a Christian 
Canon, has the right to impose its 
own terms on “Labour” and on 
“Capital,” the belly and the mem- 
bers, two constituent parts of the 
organic State. And there is re- 
quired a political revolution of 
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mind, a recognition that party poli- 
tics is an absurd and incompetent 
form of government; that until we 
get rid of squabbling party politics, 
prepared to squander for a mess of 
party pottage the great spiritual 
heritage with which Catholicism 
has endowed us, there can be no 
growth of Christian Society and we 
can do little of lasting worth to cure 
our economic ills. We need mon- 
archy, hierarchy; non-party and 
full-time Government. And there is 
required a revolution of mind in 
our conception of poverty, true 
Christian poverty. Squalor, filth, 
dirt, rats and rags are not elements 
of Christian poverty—that proper 
poverty whose purpose is to make 
the soul stronger, freer and purer 
in its ascent to God. Squalid pover- 
ty so demoralises the ordinary man 
as almost to cripple him in his go- 
ing to God. Squalid conditions of 
life are parasites feeding on and de- 
vitalising Christian life. One of the 
best known phrases of the Premier 
of Portugal is that “the State is doc- 
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trine in action.” A Christian State 
is Christian doctrine in political and 
economic action. And a State can- 
not have Christian doctrine in polit- 
ical and economic action unless the 
actions of deputies of a State are 
inspired and dominated by political 
philosophy and economic values 
which are the living fountains of 
life to Christian society. If you 
choose national agents not for their 
ability and determination to bring 
Christian social doctrine into action 
but for their cunning or connec- 
tions, you will get ineptitude and 
national depravity. Make of the 
conduct of public affairs a profes- 
sion for personal enrichment, for 
the pensioning of one’s relatives on 
the taxes, for securing immunity 
and for enjoying newspaper noto- 
riety; pick your public men by their 
capacity to achieve these ends and 
you will get the results that have 
sent Continental democracy to dis- 
aster and doom. 


—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), December, 
1941. 








Recent Events 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


In a stirring and forceful address 
to Congress on January 6th, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made clear the de- 
termination of this country to unite 
all its resources for the purpose of 
putting an end to aggression for all 
time. The President first called at- 
tention to Japan’s scheme of con- 
quest which, he said, “goes back 
half a century,” beginning with the 
war against China in 1894. How- 
ever he pointed out that the Japa- 
nese and Fascist dreams of Empire 
are modest “in comparison with the 
gargantuan aspirations of Hitler 
and his Nazis. The attack of Japan 
at Pearl Harbor,” continued the 
President, “was intended to stun 
us”; he added that it had failed in 
its purpose and that the very reas- 
sembling, of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress was a proof of this, and 
said that the mood of quiet, grim 
resolution prevailing in Congress 
boded ill for those who conspired 
and collaborated to murder world 
peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt referred to the 
Conferences which had been held 
during the previous two weeks in 
Washington, Moscow and Chung- 
king, and to the declaration of soli- 
darity signed in Washington on 
New Year’s Day by twenty-six na- 
tions allied against the Axis pow- 
ers. He promised that powerful and 
offensive actions must and will be 
taken at the proper time. “We shall 
not fight isolated wars,” said the 
President, “each nation going its 
own way. These twenty-six nations 


are united, not in spirit and deter- 
mination alone, but in the broad 
conduct of the war in all its phases, 
...” President Roosevelt urged 
working and producing in this 
country on such a scale that we 
shall have an overwhelming su- 
periority in all the materiel of war, 
“so overwhelming, that the Axis 
nations can never hope to catch up 
with it.” The President expressed 
the hope that by 1943 we would 
produce 125,000 planes, 75,000 
tanks, 35,000 anti-aircraft guns and 
10,000,000 tons of shipping. He 
added that he rather hoped that all 
these figures would become com- 
mon knowledge in Germany and 
Japan. 

Mr. Roosevelt warned that the 
task would be a hard one and that 
the time was short. He called at- 
tention to the obvious facts that 
war costs money and that so far we 
have hardly even begun to pay for 
it. He said that we must guard 
against complacency and must not 
underrate the enemy, but that on 
the other hand we must guard 
against defeatism, adding that this 
had been “one of the chief weapons 
of Hitler’s propaganda machine, 
used time and again with deadly 
results. It will not be used success- 
fully on the American people,” he 
declared. 

The President stressed the role 
that our armed forces must play in 
this war. He said that they would 
operate against the enemy in many 
points in the Far East and would be 
on all the oceans. “We must keep 
him far from our shores,” said Mr. 
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Roosevelt, “for we intend to bring 
this battle to him on his own home 
grounds.” 

The President paid high tribute 
to the 400 marines who had so gal- 
lantly defended Wake Island. 

Returning to the recent discus- 
sions in Washington, President 
Roosevelt said: “All in our nation 
have been cheered by Mr. 
Churchill’s visit . . . and we unite in 
wishing him a safe return to his 
home.” He said that America is 
fighting on the same side with the 
British people, the Russian people, 
the brave people of China and “the 
indomitable Dutch.” 

The President’s speech ended on 
a spiritual note: “We are fighting 
today,” he said, “for security, and 
progress, and for peace, not only for 
ourselves but for all men, not only 
for one generation, but for all gen- 
erations. We are fighting to cleanse 
the world of ancient evils, ancient 
ills . . . we are inspired by a faith 
which goes back through all the 
years to the first chapter of the 
Book of Genesis: ‘God created man 
in His own image.’ We on our side 
are striving to be true to that divine 
heritage. We fight,” he continued, 
“as our fathers have fought, to up- 
hold the doctrine that all men are 
equal in the sight of God. Those on 
the other side are striving to destroy 
this deep belief and to create a 
world in their own image, a world 
of tyranny and cruelty and serf- 
dom. . . . No compromise can end 
that conflict. There never has been 
and never can be successful com- 
promise between good and evil. 
Only total victory can reward the 
champions of tolerance and decency 
and freedom and faith.” 

The following day the President 
submitted a budget to Congress, 
calling for $58,927,902,000 of which 
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the war effort will take over $52,- 
000,000,000. 

The New York Herald Tribune of 
January 7th carried an editorial 
which said in part: “The Presi- 
dent’s great message yesterday was 
what the American people have 
wanted to hear; it was what they 
have been impatiently waiting to 
hear. . . . Here, at last, is the sum- 
mons to the free, the summons to 
the total effort which will win this 
war and win the peace, and safe- 
guard the world of liberty and 
security to be built upon it. The 
staggering production totals for 
which it calls are its most invigorat- 
ing and reassuring single feature. 
. .. Stupendous as the task may be, 
its scale will simplify rather than 
aggravate innumerable of the prob- 
lems with which we have been 
fumbling in half measure and weak 
expedients.... On President and 
on people there now lies the tre- 
mendous responsibility of properly 
organizing the effort and seeing it 
brought to fruition. That responsi- 
bility must and will be met.” 


<n 
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ADDITION To ST. VINCENT’sS HosPITAL 


THE Most Reverend Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
dedicated a new nine-story building 
on the first Sunday of January. The 
new building is known as the Arch- 
bishop Spellman Pavilion and is the 
major part of a $1,300,000 modern- 
ization program at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York. 

St. Vincent’s was the first hospi- 
tal supported by voluntary funds to 
care for the sick poor of New York. 
It was founded in 1849, long before 
Bellevue, the city’s hospital, began 
its nursing service in 1872, and at 
least five years before Florence 





Nightingale won the admiration of 
the world for her work during the 
Crimean War. Throughout the 
American Civil War, the Sisters of 
St. Vincent managed and rendered 
nursing service to a 200-bed mili- 
tary hospital in New York City. 
During the severe cholera epidemic 
from 1866 to 1871, they were ac- 
cepted as the nursing unit by the 
city government. In 1880 they gave 
like service when smallpox raged. 
St. Vincent’s ambulance service 
covers a large section of the lower 
part of New York City. 

Mayor LaGuardia endorsed a 
campaign for $750,000 which start- 
ed on January 12th, to defray part 
of the cost of the newly-dedicated 
Pavilion. The Mayor called upon 
the people of the city to “contribute 
generously and take an active part 
in the drive.” He declared that the 
city faces a serious problem in car- 
ing for its sick and warned that 
both public and private hospitals 
must stand ready to provide ade- 
quate facilities for any emergency 
that may arise, “and on fop of that 
must make available hospitals for 
Army and Navy use.” 

Archbishop Spellman said, in the 
dedication ceremony: “To the wel- 
fare of the sick in peace or in war, 
I dedicate this building today. To 
the cause of the sick in peace and 
in war I rededicate the staff of this 
hospital. I pray God on this occa- 
sion to grant that in this hospital, 
even in the darkest night, there will 
be the divine light that will not fade, 
a divine love that will not dim and 
for all who come for healing within 
its walls a divine peace. May the 
light and love and peace that dwelt 
in the hearts of Jesus and Mary 
during the first Christmas season 
abide in this hospital and remain in 
it forever.” 
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Present with the Archbishop dur- 
ing the ceremony were the Most 
Reverend J. Francis A. McIntyre, 
Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese, 
the Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, 
military delegate of the armed 
forces of the United States, and the 
Most Reverend Bonaventure Brod- 
erick, Titular Bishop of Giuliopoli. 

The headquarters for St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital Building Fund is the 
Hotel Biltmore, Madison Avenue 
and 43d Street, New York City. All 
who can do so are urged to con- 
tribute to this fund. 
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CHANGES IN THE AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY 


EarLy in December, three new 
bishops were named for this coun- 
try. The Right Reverend Jose h C. 
Willging, Vicar General of the Dio- 
cese of Helena, Montana, was 
named the first Bishop of the new 
diocese of Pueblo, Colorado; the 
Reverend Peter W. Bartholome, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, was named Coadju- 
tor Bishop of the Diocese of St. 
Cloud, where the Most Reverend 
Joseph F. Busch has been the Ordi- 
nary since 1915. The third ap- 
pointee was the Right Reverend Ed- 
ward G. Hettinger, chancellor of the 
Diocese of Columbus, Ohio, who 
was named Auxiliary Bishop of that 
Diocese to assist the Most Reverend 
James J. Hartley, who has been its 
Ordinary since 1904. 

Later in the same month it was 
announced that the Most Reverend 
Sidney M. Metzger, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Sante Fe had been named 
Coadjutor Bishop of El Paso, Texas, 
with right of succession to the 
present Ordinary, the Most Rever- 
end Anthony J. Shuller, S.J. Bishop 
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Shuller, the second Bishop of the 
diocese, and his predecessor, were 
Jesuits. Bishop Metzger was a dioc- 
esan priest of San Antonio, Tex.; 
he was born in that city and is the 
first native son to become a Bishop. 

At the end of December the Rev. 
Dr. William Patrick O’Connor, pas- 
tor of St. Thomas Aquinas Church 
in Milwaukee, was named Bishop of 
Superior, Wis., to succeed the late 
Bishop Theodore H. Reverman. 
Bishop-elect O’Connor was a chap- 
lain in the first World War and re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre for brav- 
ery. He saw action in several bat- 
tles in France. 

To all these members of our 
American hierarchy THE CATHOLIC 
Worip extends hearty congratula- 
tions. 
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New APOSTOLIC Mission HOUSE 


A LARGE wing has been added 
to St. Paul’s College, the Paulist 
House of Studies near the Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C., 
which will replace the old Apostolic 
Mission House; closed a year ago. 
The new building has thirty rooms 
for priests and students, a fine 
library and reading room and an 
auditorium. It was solemnly dedi- 
cated on Sunday, January 11th, by 
the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York and Chair- 
man of the Board of the Catholic 
Missionary Union, the organization 
which, in 1903, established the old 
Apostolic Mission House. For forty 
years that institution provided 
training in missionary work for 
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priests who came to it from all 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. The rector and professors 
have always been Paulists. The 
new building will continue to serve 
the same purpose. 

About 100 members of the clergy 
participated in the dedication cere- 
monies and in the laying of the cor- 
ner stone. The visitors came from 
Washington and Baltimore and 
from the Catholic University and 
from various religious communi- 
ties in the vicinity. Several Paulist 
Fathers attended from various 
houses of the Society. Archbishop 
Spellman delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress in the chapel of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, in which he paid high tribute 
to Father Hecker and the Paulist 
Fathers. He announced that Pope 
Pius XII. had sent his Apostolic 
Benediction to all those present, to 
the Paulist Fathers, and to the peo- 
ple to whom they minister. Assist- 
ing the Most Reverend Archbishop ' 
were the Very Rev. Henry I. Stark, 
C.S.P., Superior General of the ‘ 
Paulist Fathers, who was deacon, ° 
and the Rev. Aloysius J. Burg- 
graff, C.S.P., Superior of St. Paul’s 
College and rector of the new Mis- 
sion House, who was subdeacon. 
The Rev. James McVann, C.S.P., a 
member of the faculty of the col- 
lege was master of ceremonies and 
the music was provided by a splen- 
did choir of the Paulist students. 

Later in the afternoon the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, arrived to inspect the new 
building. 

JosePH I, MALLOoy. 





Our Contributors 


As our readers well know, Doro- 
THY GRAHAM (Mrs. JAaMEs W. BEN- 
NETT) is as much at home in the 
Eastern as she is in the Western 
hemisphere, her husband having 
been in the consular service in 
Shanghai and in Australia, and love 
of the Oricat having brought them 
both back there frequently for ex- 
tended visits. Many of us, a bit 
rusty historically, will welcome her 
lucid “Hawaii: Why the Islands 
Are Ours.” Mrs. Bennett, who is in 
New York for the winter, lectures 
on Oriental subjects, and is a con- 
tributor to Asia and other maga- 
zines. Her lovely Chinese Gardens, 


published in 1938, has been fol- 


lowed by a novel, Flight Into Day, 
the fifth she has written. 


An Irishman born and bred, 
Tuomas F. Doyte can scarcely be 
accused of prejudice in writing 
“The Negro in the Irish Empire.” 
He has been in this country for the 
past fifteen years and is now an 
American citizen and a resident of 
New York. Our readers know him 
already as a champion of the Negro, 
and also of the Jew, or we might 
say, of interracial justice. 


In HELEN C. WHITE we welcome 
to our pages one of the most gifted 
of our Catholic literary women, 
eminent as educator, author and 
lecturer. Though a native of New 
Haven, Dr. White grew up and was 
educated in Boston. She attended 
Radcliffe College where she re- 
ceived her B.A. in 1916 and her 
M.A. a year later. After having 


taught for two years at Smith Col- 
lege in 1919, she went to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where she is 
now Professor of English, and 
whence she holds her Ph.D. degree. 
Dr. White has spent many summers 
abroad and during the year 1928-29 
was in England on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, doing research in sev- 
enteenth century literature. During 
1939-40 she held a Fellowship at 
the Huntington Library in San 
Marino, Calif., working on the six- 
teenth century religious background 
as it affected literature, all of which 
explains the fine historical back- 
ground that distinguishes her nov- 
els. She is the author of four criti- 
cal books in her field and of three 
novels of enduring value. 


It is always with joy thai our eye 
lights on the name of PETaonius 
APPLEJOY, delectable pseudonym of 
our Welsh contributor, D. R. Lock. 
A member of the Civil Defense 
Force, he writes us: “Now, instead 
of wandering down the by-paths of 
English literature, I concentrate on 
such unpleasant (but unfortunately 
indispensable) adjuncts to Modern 
European civilization as the various 
types of poison gas, the ingredients 
of incendiary bombs, and so forth.” 
Happily his “A View of John David- 
son” was written before he became 
so engaged. 


In his “Islamic Faith in an Age 
of Realism,” Rev. Tuomas J. 
O’SHAUGHNEssSY, S.J., a new con- 
tributor, expresses the general opin- 
ion of missionaries in Moslem coun- 














tries, opinions confirmed by his own 
experience of two years spent in 
Syria, Palestine, and Iraq and of 
the past year in the Mohammedan 

of the southern Philippines. 
Father O’Shaughnessy is at present 
a student of Theology at Woodstock 
College. He holds his M.A. degree 
from Loyola University, Chicago, 
and made special studies in Arabic 
and Islamism at the Université St. 
Joseph in Beirut, Syria. He clari- 
fies a subject upon which most of 
us are extremely vague. 


Despite the fortunes of war, REv. 
EpwarD QUINN, formerly attached 
to the Cathedral of Leeds, continues 
to write for the English periodicals 
and to write for and read us. “The 
Anglo-Saxon Apostolate” looks to 
the future and its responsibilities. 
Father Quinn now lives in London. 


In the third story of her trilogy, 
“As We saw Him—The Girl,” GLEN- 
nyTH M. Woops brings to life “one 
of the ‘little ones’ who has seen our 
Lord, however dimly and uncom- 
prehendingly.” It is three years 
since Miss Woods gave us her first 
Biblical story in modern dress, a 
genre which she has elected to make 
her own. She has spent most of her 
life in Denver, but for the past few 
years has been living in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Wirt “Anti-God in America” we 
introduce a young writer, MICHAEL 
R. Rocue, M.A., who made graduate 
studies in the history and philoso- 
phy of Communism, and has been a 
student of organized anti-Catholi- 
cism ever since. He lives in New 
York, has traveled extensively in 
this country and in Europe, and 
writes for various Catholic maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 






ANOTHER new name in our pages 
this month is that of Tuomas P. 
NEILL, at present instructor in his- 
tory and government at Aquinas 
College, Grand Rapids. He did his 
undergraduate work in the social 
sciences at St. Louis University, got 
his M.A. degree from the University 
of Notre Dame, and is now finishing 
up his dissertation for his doctorate 
in modern European History. “De- 
mocracy: the Threat from Within” 
is a revision of a talk he has given 
from various platforms, which his 
listeners urged him, with good rea- 
son we'd say, to publish. 


STILL another February new- 
comer is Mrs. IrMA IRENE BRUCE 
who has been in close contact with 
the Paiutes, whose “Legend of Pyra- 
mid Lake” she gives us, through 
association with those who taught 
these Indians at Nixon, Nev. Mrs. 
Bruce, a Texan by birth, now lives 
in Reno, Nev.—with no ulterior mo- 
tive, however—and devotes her lei- 
sure time to special studies in Eng- 
lish at Nevada University. She is a 
frequent contributor of verse to the 
Nevada State Journal and one of 
her poems, “The Stone Mother,” 
was used in a pageant at the New 
York World’s Fair, winning for her 
a trip to the Exposition. 


For our BALL AND THE Cross DE- 
PARTMENT this month we have Rev. 
JoseEPpH M. Lyncn’s “Asia and 
Africa Must Have Clergy of Their 
Own,” a phase of the apostolate on 
which Father Lynch has lectured in 
all the major seminaries of this 
country and on which he has writ- 
ten for over twenty Catholic peri- 
odicals. He is a priest of the Dio- 


cese of Springfield, Mass., where he 
was assistant diocesan director of 
the Propagation of the Faith until 
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he was loaned to the national office 
of the Society five years ago to take 
charge of the Native Clergy depart- 
ment. He is an alumnus of Holy 
Cross College and the Grande Sémi- 
naire, Montreal. 


Poets: ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY 
is a young poet the ripening of 
whose talent we have watched with 
much interest since her college days 
at Manhattanville. In her present 
“They Shall Perish, but Thou Re- 
mainest” there is a feeling and a 
power that is the essence of good 
poetry — may she continue on her 
upward way! JoHN RIcHARD MoRE- 
LAND (“Sea Rimpled Acres”), well 
known in our pages and in those of 
many other periodicals, already has 
seven collections of verse to his 
credit. A poet, well known in two 
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hemispheres, EILEEN DuaGan, gives 
us “The Butterfly,” which comes to 
us from far-off New Zealand. And 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., comes 
Sister MARY EDWARDINE’s “Mor- 
talia,” destined to find permanence 
in the forthcoming collection of her 
poems, Rising Wind. Nancy Mp- 
DLETON AMAN (“The Tree”) gives 
the lie to those who would doubt 
the moral courage of poets as a 
class. She became a Catholic after 
her graduation from Seton High 
School and two years later contract- 
ed infantile paralysis. After three 
years she was able to walk with 
crutches and is now employed in 
the Finance Office of the United 
States Army at Fort McHenry. Her 
poems have been published in the 
Baltimore Catholic Review and the 
Ave Maria. 
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New Books 


The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. By George Sampson. 
—The Oxford Companion to American Literature. By James D. Hart.—Black 
Lamb and Grey Falcon. By Rebecca West.—Christian Mysticism in the Eliza- 
bethan Age. By Joseph B. Collins, S.S., D.D., Ph.D.—Hawaii, U. 8. A. By Bob 
Davis and George T. Armitage.—Opinions of Oliver Allston. By Van Wyck 
Brooks.—The Writings of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. By Sister Mary Joan Reinehr. 
—The Man on My Back: An Autobiography. By Eric Linklater—War and the 
German Mind. By William K. Pfeiler.—The Potsdam Fiihrer. By Robert Ergang. 
—Barrie. By Denis Mackail—The Pageant of South American History. By 
Anne Merriman Peck.—Pioneers in American Anthropology. By Leslie A. White. 
—The Kremlin and the People. By Walter Duranty—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet 


Publications. 


The Concise Cambridge History of 
English Literature. By George 
Sampson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.50. 

The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature. By James D. Hart. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $5.00. 

Even if these two volumes were 
less excellent than they are they 
would still be welcome additions to 
the list of reference works on the 
subjects with which they deal, but 
as it happens (although it is of 
course a matter of scholarship 
rather than chance), each is a book 
of exceptional importance. This is 
attested in the first instance by the 
fact that the work is based on the 
fourteen volumes of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, to 
each of whose volumes is devoted a 
chapter of the present book. The 
fifteenth and final chapter, running 
to more than a thousand pages, is 
an invaluable survey of late Vic- 
torian and post-Victorian literature. 

To attempt criticism of the 
volume as a whole would involve 
criticism of the work on which it is 
based, for which at this date there 


is no occasion. One of its numerous 
merits is the extent to which it com- 
bines criticism with chronicle, a 
circumstance which makes ‘the 
final chapter one of the finest sin- 
gle surveys of the contemporary 
period, which begins, significantly 
enough, with Henry James, who, 
with perhaps equal significance, is 
likened to Jane Austen. 

Certain of the writers considered 
in this chapter are unquestionably 
accorded too much space in propor- 
tion to their merits, although not in 
proportion to their success, George 
Moore, for instance, and H. G. 
Wells, as well as in proportion to 
the space so scantily meted out to 
such as Chesterton. But these and 
other shortcomings may be readily 
forgiven in the light of the splendid- 
ly humane epilogue, with its fine 
concluding paragraph on tradition. 


The Companion to American Liter- 
ature is similar to the Companion to 
English Literature, compiled by Sir 
Paul Harvey and published under 
the same auspices some ten years 
since, but it is so much more com- 
prehensive that it loses some of its 





value as a guide. The preface dis- 
arms criticism on this head by ad- 
mitting that “much of the writing 
that is discussed in these pages is 
undistinguished by beauty of style.” 
This being so it is the less surpris- 
ing that the volume should include 
much that has no connection what- 
ever with literature, such as the 
Order of Elks. The attempt to be 
all-inclusive probably accounts also 
for the undue amount of space ac- 
corded James T. Farrell, himself the 
subject of an article while three of 
his books have the honor of separ- 
ate entries. This attempt does not, 
however, sufficiently account for 
certain omissions, such as any ref- 
erence to so scholarly a work as the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, or any men- 
tion of Catholic literary achieve- 
ment under the heading Roman 
Catholic Church, although the arti- 
cle on the Jews contains a volumi- 
nous list of writers and composers. 
The volume as a whole may be re- 
garded as representative of the Pro- 
testant contribution. There is, for 
instance, no mention of Bishop 
England, who is credited with hav- 
ing revived classical education in 
South Carolina, although he would 
seem to have at least as much cul- 
tural importance as Lyman Beecher. 
J. V. Huntington, author of Rose- 
mary, surely ranks as high as cer- 
tain early novelists whose chief title 
to fame is their earliness. The 
omission of John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie) is explicable only on 
the ground that like Henry James, 
to whom, of course, she was in- 
ferior, she lived so much in Eng- 
land. The Cambridge volume, how- 
ever, finds room for her, as well as 
James, but the American only for 
the American who renounced his 
citizenship. 
B. M. K. 
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Black Lamb and Grey Falcon. A 
Journey Through Yugoslavia. By 
Rebecca West. New York: The 
Viking Press. Two Vols. $7.50. 
The publisher’s blurb says that 

this “book, containing half a mil- 
lion words, has been six years in 
preparation—years which included 
not only long travel and arduous 
writing, but months of learning 
languages and exhaustive reading 
of histories and commentaries.” 

Such a claim emphasizes the in- 
herent weakness of this work not- 
withstanding its author’s outstand- 
ing brilliancy and her great achieve- 
ment. She attempted the impos- 
sible and came as near making a 
success as any human being could 
possibly have done. 

To have produced 500,000 words 
in six years required a daily output 
of 1,369 words per day for 365 days 
a year. Such a sustained rate of 


speed is of itself a physical accom- 


plishment of no mean order. It be- 
speaks endurance and leaves no 
margin for recuperative relaxation. 
And yet the reader is asked to be- 
lieve that during those six years, 
Rebecca West travelled a great deal, 
spent months learning languages 
(in the plural) and in exhaustive 
reading of histories and commen- 
taries. 

It was, of course, humanly pos- 
sible for the author to have accom- 
plished all of this. But even if her 
nerves were of steel, her digestive 
apparatus of copper and her resili- 
ency of rubber, she could not at 
once grasp what she read in lan- 
guages she did not at first under- 
stand and she had to waste time 
wading through histories and com- 
mentaries before she could collect 
data that was pertinent to her 
theme. The result was that writing 
at high speed 1,369 words per day 
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for 2,190 days, she was forced to 
jump at conclusions and she has 
given expression to half-baked 
theories. 

Volume I. is by far the better of 
the two. She there repeatedly, one 
might say incessantly, writes in 
terms of “my husband says.” Some 
of her keenest observations and 
most scholarly lines are presented 
with the lead “my husband says.” 
By the time Volume II. is reached 
one no longer runs into so many 
“my husband says” statements. If 
his influence was as great and his 
erudition as all embracing as Vol- 
ume I. seems to indicate, he should 
be pilloried for having permitted a 
woman of such boundless energy, 
literary talent and wide range of 
knowledge as his wife to attempt a 
task so monumental that it could 
not possibly have been carried 
through in six years, even if one 
brain could master all the different 
subjects upon which Rebecca West 
writes with dogmatic finality. 
Marital pressure, exerted in the 
form of a restraining influence, 
might have added incomparably to 
the value of this book. As it is, it 
is a tour de force. It should have 
been a magnum opus. P. C. 


Christian Mysticism in the Elizabeth- 
an Age. By Joseph B. Collins, 
S.S., D.D., Ph.D. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. $3.25. 
This book’s unusual beginnings 

give promise of more than ordinary 

excellence for it comes from a Sul- 
pician priest, attached to the 

Catholic University, whose paper 

on “Mystical Elements in Spenser’s 

Fowre Hymnes,” presented before 

the Journal Club of Johns Hopkins 

University in 1931, was enriched by 

further research and organized into 

the present volume with assistance 
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from professors at Johns Hopkins 
and at Princeton. As _ scientific 
studies of the history of Christian 
mysticism are rare, and as there 
has been no earlier systematic at- 
tempt to discuss the place and 
period here described, one turns to 
Father Collins’s work with sharp 
interest, to come upon occasional 
obscurities in style, but to discover 
no serious fault in this orderly 
presentation of the mystical litera- 
ture, both imported and domestic, 
of Elizabethan England. 

More than one reader will learn 
with astonishment of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s translation of a mystical 
poem written by Queen Margaret of 
Navarre. The historian will wel- 
come the author’s emphasis on the 
significance of Elizabethan mystical 
literature as a corrective of the view 
that England then was only sensu- 
ous, extravagant and disorderly. As 
for the pages which deal with mys- 
ticism in general and the difference 
between patristic and medieval 
mysticism, one may reasonably 
wish that they had been carefully 
studied by Mr. Aldous Huxley while 
he was engaged in writing Grey 
Eminence. J. Mcs. 


Hawaii, U.S. A. By Bob Davis and 
George T. Armitage. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.00. 
Since the attention of all Ameri- 

cans is focused on Hawaii, the 

spearhead of our defense in the 

Pacific, this extremely readable 

book should attract wide interest. 

Bob Davis of the New York Sun 

made several visits to the Islands, 

during which George Armitage 
guided him to astounding scenes of 
beauty and to a rich vein of new 
material for stories, dramatic 
stories of the natives, the kamaai- 
nas, the old-timers, the adventurers, 





traders and missionaries who wove 
the surprising pattern of Hawaiian 
life. 

George Armitage has written the 
first part of the book, succinctly 
presenting facts concerning the 
Americanization of the Islands. 
His is a plea that we Americans of 
the mainland should remember that 
the Islands are an integral part of 
the United States, in fact, in 
thought and in aspiration. Hawaii 
is not to be regarded as an exotic 
foreign place, but as a community 
which has fully assimiliated all as- 
pects of our civilization and our 
ideals. Since the attack on Pearl 
Harbor we Americans have been 
made fully aware of this; for these 
last weeks have confirmed the start- 
ling truth of Mr. Armitage’s 


premise. 

Yet the delightfully unexpected 
qualities of the Islands, the spa- 
cious way of life, the strange and 


varied characters living there have 
been recorded by Mr. Davis whose 
stories reveal his sympathy and un- 
derstanding. The church bell that 
rang its own requiem is perhaps the 
most poignant of all these stories, 
the account of the little church car- 
ried away on the lava flow, its bell 
still ringing as it surged down the 
dangerous fiery torrent. All of the 
tales have the charm of the un- 
usual, the sense of ease and kind- 
liness and gracious hospitality that 
make the island way of life unique- 
ly refreshing. 

To understand why Hawaii has 
become essentially American, it is 
only necessary to read the account 
of Mrs. Macfarlane, projecting her 
mind unconsciously through space, 
reaching out to meet the minds of 
her children. That strange power 
of telepathy which the native 
Hawaiians exercised, has been ac- 
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quired quite without volition by 
this delightful matriarch, deeply at 
peace with herself and her world. 
It is true that Americans have given 
the Islands modern science and 
comfort. Yet the Americans respon- 
sible for progress have been wise 
enough to remain unhurried, ab- 
sorbing the generous peace of that 
traditional tranquillity. D. G. 


Opinions of Oliver Allston. By Van 
Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

Though this is a thinly disguised 
autobiography of Van Wyck Brooks 
himself, it tells us very little about 
his private life, being almost entire- 
ly concerned with “Oliver Allston’s” 
Opinions. And these Opinions, ex- 
cept for the chapter on socialism, 
are literary. They are the ideas that 
Mr. Brooks has already touched up- 
on or that he presumably intends to 
present in a more _ systematic 
fashion in the great history of 
American literature of which two 
magnificent volumes have appeared 
to date. But as the treatment of 
contemporary writers will have to 
wait until the end of that series, he 
now offers an interim statement of 
literary faith. 

Such a statement is obviously 
called for and cannot wait. It will 
be hailed with delight by those who 
believe in the noble tradition of let- 
ters, as it will certainly enrage those 
writers of our time—many of whom 
are the most gifted writers we have 
—who have been using their talents 
to tear down rather than to con- 
struct. What nobody will be able 
to do is to ignore the thesis of this 
very brilliant work, any more than 
they will be able to deny the beauty 
with which it is written. Even those 
who fall before Van Wyck Brook’s 
rapier must admire the finesse with 
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which his thrusts are administered. 
His thesis is that contemporary 
criticism has lost sight of true 
yalues, by becoming interested in 
technique to the virtual exclusion 
of the themes of all great literature, 
justice and mercy and honor and 
love. It is not that Mr. Brooks in 
any way denies the value of tech- 
nique; it is only that he denies that 
it can be other than sterile unless 
employed upon the major themes. 
Worse than sterile is its employ- 
ment upon the horrors which have 
so often been dealt with by our 
writers. 

Here we have one more sign of 
the reaction in favor of sanity 
which has for some time been no- 
ticed. Now Van Wyck Brooks be- 
comes the acknowledged leader of 
this reaction. His previous books 
have already implied what now ap- 
pears explicitly, and they have 
steadily advanced both in intrinsic 
importance and toward the clear 
creed now set before us. For that 
reason all of us are under a new 
debt of gratitude to this very re- 
markable critic. And all of us should 
make it a matter of conscience to 
read Opinions of Oliver Allston. 

T. M. 


The Writings of Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. An Introduction and Study. 
By Sister Mary Joan Reinehr, 
O.S.F., Ph.D. Milwaukee: Mar- 
quette University Press. $2.50. 
This is obviously a thesis written 

for a degree, but it is more than 

that: it is the fullest, most compact, 
most impartial and most accurate 
work of the kind that the present 
reviewer has ever seen. Sister Mary 

Joan has evidently read everything 

ever published about Wilfrid Blunt, 

and given it the exact amount of 
space it deserves and not a word 


more, with the result that she says 
everything she wants to say in less 
than two hundred pages. One has 
only to look at her bibliography to 
see what an amount of reading she 
has done. All future students of 
Blunt’s writings will find this book 
just such a compendium as they 
themselves would like to make, but 
which they could not make without 
a great deal of research. 

This reviewer first came into con- 
tact with Wilfrid Blunt as a result, 
curiously enough, of Italy’s seizure 
of Tripoli in Africa a few years be- 
fore the outbreak of the last war. 
He had been in Tripoli as the cor- 
respondent of the New York World, 
and had condemned the severity of 
the Italians towards the Arabs, with 
the result that Blunt, who adored 
the Arabs, invited him to Newbuild- 
ings Place. There he met a great 
Englishman whose anti-Imperialism 
was of a rare sincerity because it 
began with the England which he 
passionately loved, but which hap- 
pened, unfortunately, to be oppres- 
sing other countries all over the 
world during his entire lifetime,—— 
Ireland, Egypt, India, Burma, the 
Sudan, Arabia (with the U. S. A. 
making no objection),—but the 
reader will find the whole list in Sis- 
ter Mary Joan’s index. As Mr. Blunt 
continually denounced this oppres- 
sion, he passed most of his life in a 
shower of brickbats, and was even 
in jail for denouncing British tyran- 
ny in Ireland. “To my view,” he 
said, “the insistence of a single race, 
be that race my own or another’s, 
to usurp more than just that limit- 
ed space in the world for which it 
is best fitted, is an insolent preten- 
sion sanctioned by nothing in the 
natural law and violating its har- 
mony. ... How valueless will it (the 
world) have become, according to 





any canon of beauty, when the 
Anglo-Saxon rule of order and law 
shall have overspread both hemi- 
spheres—which may God forbid— 
and established over them its de- 
based industrialism, its crude cook- 
ery, and its flavourless religious 
creed.” F. McC. 


The Man on My Back: An Auto- 
biography. By Eric Linklater. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 

The man on his back was Link- 
later himself, or rather his ego. At 
forty, when he began this book, he 
did so believing that experience had 
—well, not precisely abolished his 
ego, but reduced it to comparative 
order. It is a common experience, 
and at seventy one customarily 
finds that he was too optimistic 
when at forty he imagined that job 
done. 


Linklater’s ego was not, as egos 


go, one to blush for. It seems to 
have consisted in thinking he could 
do many great things in many great 
lines and acting accordingly, and it 
submits in his forties to the ascer- 
tained fact that he can do a few 
things well in a few lines. One of 
them is certainly the writing of 
autobiographies. Linklater should 
write an autobiography every year 
—a new one—until he is seventy, 
eighty, or whatever subsequent age 
strikes him as the time to rest. 

For this is the very pearl of auto- 
biographies. I have never seen one 
like it. It reads not like an auto- 
biography but a novel, a perfect 
one. This, one sees, is because 
Linklater, a novelist by profession, 
did not abandon one manner for 
another when he switched from 
novels to autobiographies (for we 
hope he will continue to write 
them). The events are no more 
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dramatic than in other men’s lives, 
but the incidents are—and above 
all the persons. Everybody he ever 
saw, so it seems, was individual and 
is here limned to the life. All over 
the world he went (literally) and 
each land is as individual as each 
person. 

But his most compelling attribute 
is his combination of the penetrat- 
ing eye with the intuitive mind, 
united to a singularly feeling voca- 
bulary. To illustrate this, take the 
subject we are most familiar with, 
ourselves: 

“It was not for some weeks that 
I saw clearly the essential difference 
between America and England... . 
The Americans were a serious peo- 
ple. Their life was dominated by 
purpose—or purposes—to an extent 
that made England seem as frivol- 
ous as Papeete. In their minds was 
yet the challenge of the frontier, 
and like summer lightning a desire 
for virtue flickered over all the 
land.” Cc. W. T. 


War and the German Mind: The Tes- 
timony of Men of Fiction Who 
Fought at the Front. By William 
K. Pfeiler. With a Foreword by 
George N. Shuster. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.25. 

The Potsdam Fiihrer: Frederick 
William I, Father of Prussian 
Militarism. By Robert Ergang. 
Same Press. $3.00. 

“Nowhere can the war, and the 
reaction of the German mind to it, 
be seen better than in the literature 
that deals with this very problem: 
the war novels.” So writes Dr. 
Pfeiler on the fifth page of his 
book, and in these three lines he 
admirably summarizes the task he 
set for himself. That task he ac- 
complishes with German thorough- 
ness after having carefully studied 
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some one hundred and fifty German 
novels which deal with the first 
World War, but he does not over- 
whelm the reader with the results 
of his erudition as German scholars 
sometimes do: his book only runs 
to three hundred and twenty pages 
and is never heavy. 

Dr. Shuster congratulates the au- 
thor on “a quite remarkable meas- 
ure of objectivity” and those con- 
gratulations are well deserved in 
these days when even hundred-per- 
cent Americans writing on a Ger- 
man theme consider it necessary to 
protect themselves against possible 
“smearers” by going out of their 
way every few pages in order to 
curse Hitler. Dr. Pfeiler even ven- 
tures, quite rightly, to criticize Ar- 
nold Zweig for making his Verdun 
“too obviously an instrument of 
anti-national propaganda.” That 
novel, he says, “takes over indis- 


criminately the viewpoint of the Al- 
lied propaganda. Germans are bar- 
barians and the English and French 
fight for human rights. The stories 
of German atrocities are given full 
credence.” 


Dr. Robert Ergang’s biography of 
Frederick William the First, the 
only biography in English of this 
remarkable Prussian, possesses the 
same merits as Dr. Pfeiler’s work, 
being objective, short, and the re- 
sult of an extraordinary amount of 
reading: the bibliography runs to 
thirteen pages. 

The author holds apparently that 
had there been no Frederick Wil- 
liam in 1739 there would have been 
no Adolph Hitler in 1939, meaning 
that it was the former who started 
Prussia on the road to empire, and 
however that may be, it certainly 
seems true that he conditioned his 
country for the warlike role she has 
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since played in Europe. How he did 
so is admirably explained here. 

Dr. Ergang mighf have laid more 
stress on the fact that Prussia had 
several good excuses for going mili- 
tarist. Enclosed by strategically in- 
defensible frontiers at the danger- 
ous eastern end of Europe, she 
seemed destined to fall, like the 
three Baltic states to the east, under 
the yoke of Poland, Russia or 
Sweden. Why she was not gobbled 
up like Lithuania (racially akin to 
her) was probably due to the fact 
that her soil was about the poorest 
in Europe, “a desert of sandy flats 
and dreary marshes,” and her cli- 
mate bitter. The continual fight 
against nature made the Prussian 
harsh, but it also made him a good 
fighter against men, so that when 
King Frederick William I. decided 
to build up the best army in Europe, 
he had no difficulty in finding the 
necessary material. The energy 
with which he worked was admir- 
able and terrifying: he was certain- 
ly no glamour boy like the young 
Napoleon. Under his rule and that 
of his ruthless successor there were 
violence, brutality, and all the other 
vices which accompany empire- 
building even when carried out by 
the insular branch of the Germanic 
race. F. McC. 


The Story of J. M. B. By 
New York: 


Barrie. 
Denis Mackail. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 
Barrie’s death in June, 1937, 

evoked the question, “Who is now 

the greatest living British man of 
letters?” The slender, shy lad from 

Kirriemuir who, after graduating 

from Edinburgh University, had in- 

vaded England with pluck, indus- 
try, and genius for assets, wrote, in 
the achievements of his seventy- 
seven years, one of the great suc- 





cess stories of our time. He scored 
heavily and repeatedly with fiction 
and drama, and his whimsical play, 
Peter Pan, a delicious morsel for 
every imaginative child, old and 
young, carried his fame around the 
world. He achieved dramatic hits 
almost at the outset: Walker, Lon- 
don and the Professor’s Love Story 
held the boards for years. He came 
into his own with The Little Minis- 
ter and reached the heights in The 
Admirable Crichton, Dear Brutus, 
and What Every Woman Knows. 

Fame, wealth, worshiping friends, 
a baronetcy, the O.M., election as 
Rector of St. Andrews and later, as 
Chancellor of his own University, 
were among Barrie’s rewards, and 
despite his shyness he enjoyed them 
all. 

He had his idiosyncracies: he felt 
a curious contempt for actors; he 
craved recognition; he dreaded fail- 
ure but challenged success in one of 
the most unpredictable of profes- 
sions, and he took risks both in his 
themes and in his manner of treat- 
ing them which can be explained 
only by saying that he had the 
courage of his genius. Though as a 
Scot he might be expected to be 
frugal he was almost prodigally 
generous and completely devoid of 
money sense. 

He had command of a whimsical 
humor which survived the test of 
both cold print and the glare of foot- 
lights, and a personal charm which, 
when he chose to employ it, was 
‘irresistible. 

The irony of life did not leave 
him unscathed. He had no children 
though he loved and understood 
them; a scandal involving his wife 
broke up his home; the bonds be- 
tween his family and himself were 
almost clannishly close but death 
destroyed them one by one; the re- 
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wards and satisfactions he achieved, 
though splendid, failed to save him 
from loneliness. 

That note of loneliness is seldom 
absent from this biography. Not 
that Mr. Mackail is gloomy or 
heavy-handed; he is neither. Among 
younger men he was probably 
Barrie’s closest friend, and as a 
writer, himself gifted with imagina- 
tion, he has sensed here and con- 
veyed to us one of Barrie’s unsus- 
pected secrets. Another, perhaps 
the deepest of all, is the fact that 
there were several Barries, each of 
whom had his moments, while 
J. M. B. himself looked on, making 
mental notes, now applauding, now 
frowning disapproval, and always 
(in memory or notebook) storing 
away the results of his observation 
for use some fine day. 

Mr. Mackail knows his man, he 
had access to unlimited material 
and to the testimony of many of 
Barrie’s intimates, and he makes 
his seven hundred pages a store- 
house of facts which neither stu- 
dents of contemporary drama nor 
admirers of the great little man of 
Kirriemuir will bear to do without. 

J. J.B. 


The Pageant of South American His- 
tory. By Anne Merriman Peck. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 


Co. $3.00. 

This is an entertaining story of 
Ibero-American history with much 
more continuity than is discernible 
in the ordinary textbooks or man- 
uals. The style is pictorial as be- 
comes the title of the book. Colo- 
nial times in South America, 
whether in the Portuguese colony, 
Brazil, or in Hispanic America, 
were marked by color and pageant- 
ry. The fiesta spirit prevailed, 
often enough to the exclusion of 
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hard labor except among the native 
and Negro population. The genesis 
of slavery and its connection with 
the sugar boom in Northern Brazil 
are clearly portrayed. Every per- 
sonality mentioned, be it Indian 
chief, or Viceroy, or Captain of In- 
dependence, makes a vivid impres- 
sion. The character sketches of the 
Brazilian Emperors, Pedro I. and 
Pedro Il., are unforgettable as well 
as remarkably realistic. Bernardo 
O'Higgins, the General who led the 
uprising in Chile, is described side 
by side with José de San Martin 
and Simon Bolivar. Snatches of 
dialogue, historically accurate, en- 
liven the narrative. “What spoils 
my sleep,” said San Martin to his 
companions, “is not the strength of 
the enemy, but how to pass those 
immense mountains.” In a flash 
the reader appreciates what an 
achievement it was to bring armies 


and supplies from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific across the thorny back- 


bone of the Andes. In a chapter 
entitled “The Age of the Caudillos,” 
Miss Peck endeavors to explain 
part of the Republican era in terms 
of the General-politicians who alter- 
nated in office. 

For the most part the modern 
period is accorded scant treatment, 
although the outlines of important 
economic and political movements 
are traced. The section on the cul- 
ture and arts in South America 
could easily be expanded into a 
book or a series. Little is reported 
about music or education. Gener- 
ous credit is given by the author to 
the early missionaries, nuns and 
priests, although there are occa- 
sional references to “fanaticism” 
and “superstition.” No doubt some 
superstitious practices did sur- 
Vive in: Ibero-America, but never 
with the approval of the clergy. 


The Catholic influence in solving 
racial questions and softening ani- 
mosities based on color is correctly 
and sympathetically indicated. Per- 
haps a separate chapter might have 
been added on the technical train- 
ing which the Franciscan Fathers 
tried to impart to the Indians, espe- 
cially in colonial times. The book 
has numerous illustrations, excel- 
lent type, paper and binding. A 
select bibliography and useful in- 
dex are appended. The Pageant of 


- South American History is an attrac- 


tive introduction to an important 
subject. Se Po Be 


Pioneers in American Anthropology. 
The Bandelier- Morgan Letters 
1873-1883. By Leslie A. White. 
Vols. I. and II. Albuquerque: 
The University of New Mexico 
Press. $10.00 per set. 

In the scientific study of the 
American Indian, the pioneer an- 
thropologist, Louis Henry Morgan, 
was greatly aided by Adolph F. 
Bandelier, a young immigrant from 
Switzerland whose first studies, 
published through the Peabody Mu- 
seum, dealt with ancient Mexican 
civilizations. The friendship be- 
tween these two men and their sym- 
pathetic co-operation, lasting until 
Morgan’s death in 1881, gave power- 
ful impetus to the development of 
ethnology in America; and the let- 
ters they exchanged over a period 
of ten years form a fascinating and 
valuable chapter in the history of 


-that science. In addition to his ar- 


ticles in the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, in the United 
States Catholic Historical Record, 
and in Historical Records and Stud- 
ies of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, Bandelier con- 
tributed some 86 articles to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, a complete 
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list of which is given in the present 
work. 

The one hundredth anniversary 
of Bandelier’s birth in 1940 has 
occasioned the publication of his 
letters to Morgan by the Coronada 
Cuarto Centennial Commission of 
New Mexico. The volumes are 
beautifully produced and contain 
details which make them indispen- 
sable in any collection of literature 
on American anthropology. Of 
particular interest to Catholics will 
be the account of Bandelier’s con- 
version to Catholicism—an institu- 
tion for which Morgan entertained 
a profound dislike. Rather regret- 
tably the editor of the letters insinu- 
ates that Bandelier may have been 
influenced in his decision to become 
a Catholic by the prospect of pro- 
fessional advantages, although 
there is no fact of record that sug- 
gests that the conversion was other 
than perfectly sincere. J. McS. 


The Kremlin and the People. By 
Walter Duranty. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.00. 

This is a superficial and rather 
flippant book by the author of / 
Write as I Please, which should 
rather have been entitled “I Write 
to Please Stalin.” It is written in 
the babyish language used when 
addressing the people by some poli- 
ticians who seem to regard their 
audience as not only babies but 
weak-minded babies, and is plenti- 
fully sprinkled with “I's” and 
“T’'ves” and “don'ts.” Here are the 
opening lines: “I am supposed to 
know about Russia, because I’ve 
been there twenty years and speak 
the language fluently and have in- 
terviewed Stalin twice, and ought to 
know about Russia. Well, I don’t 
know all.” This is very modest. 
The personal pronoun, first person 


singular, is by the way used seven 
times in the first eight lines, and, 
according to my reckoning, one 
thousand five hundred and twelve 
times in this little book of only two 
hundred and sixteen pages, which 
is supposed to be about the Kremlin 
and the Russian people and not 
about Mr. Duranty at all. 

A good deal of space is devoted 
to the trials and the purges which 
so mystified and horrified the world 
a few years before the war. Mr. 
Duranty subscribes to the verdict 
of guilty in all cases, but thinks 
that the purges harmed the good 
name of the Soviet Republic in 
western Europe and in America. As 
one would expect from his cables 
and articles in The New York Times 
during the last twenty years, he 
supports Stalin every time. This 
violent partisanship lessens the 
value of the whole book, and viti- 
ates most of the author’s reasoning. 
He prophesies a Russian victory be- 
cause the Red Army can fall back 
on the Volga where it can draw un- 
limited supplies from the great in- 
dustrial areas of the Urals and 
Siberia. However, though those dis- 
tricts are potentially rich in all nat- 
ural resources, they are not yet fully 
developed and are dependent for 
high-grade steels and machine tools 
on Leningrad, Moscow and the 
Donets Basin. Moreover, as the 
machinery in those eastern regions 
is German, spare parts will be dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

Mr. Duranty tells us that Stalin 
resembles the late Charles Murphy 
of Tammany Hall, and suffers from 
a dilated heart which precludes 


‘hard physical exertion. He also ad- 


vances a theory that Rudolph Hess 
was on the way to Ireland when he 


came down in Scotland. 
F. McC. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Pied Piper. By Nevil 
Shute (New York: William Morrow 
&Co. $2.50). The John Howard of 
this novel, a seventy-year old Eng- 
lishman, returning home from a 
holiday in the Jura mountains 
shortly after the fall of France, is 
a most lovable character, kindly, 
unselfish, courageous. He wanted 
to help when England went to war, 
but they told him he was too old. 
He did his bit however in his peril- 
ous journey with the five children 
whom friends, or strangers, or 
Providence committed to his care, 
facing death for weeks without a 
murmur, and improbable as it may 
seem, getting his charges back to 
England. The solution of the prob- 
lem is a bit forced, for we are not 
accustomed to think of the servants 
of the Gestapo facing a death sen- 
tence for doing a kindly act. The 
story, however, is symbolic of the 
unconquerable spirit of the men 
and women who today are fighting 
the Nazi menace. Nevil Shute, a 
Lieutenant Commander attached to 
the Admiralty in London, proves 
himself again a story teller of 
marked ability. 

The Timeless Land. By Eleanor 
Dark. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.75). This is the epic story 
of the first five years of English set- 
tlement in Australia. Captain Ar- 
thur Philip, who landed in Sydney 
Harbor in 1788, with his boatload 
of 800 convicts, was the first Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales, and the 
founder of Australia. He had to es- 
tablish a colony composed of crim- 
inals, men and women, who knew 
little or nothing of farming or build- 
ing, and who had to be controlled 
continually by the fear of flogging 
or of death. The colony frequently 


faced starvation, and would have 
perished in a short time, were it not 
for its dauntless, courageous, and 
humane Governor. He dominates the 
story, together with another histor- 
ical character, the native tribesman, 
Bennilong. Arthur Prentice, the es- 
caped convict, who marries a native 
woman and lives on his own for 
years in the forest, is a fictional 
character. We learn a great deal of 
the language and customs of the 
aborigines, and we are impelled to 
wonder if civilization is an unmixed 
blessing and to think long thoughts 
on the beginnings of nations. A vivid 
creative imagination linked with a 
scholarly grasp of the historical 
background has made this book an 
outstanding picture of Australia. 

The Fort. By Storm Jameson. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75). This is the third novel that 
Storm Jameson has written about 
the present world war. It is more 
of a one-act play than a novel, for 
it gives us the ideas and hopes of 
five soldiers—English, French and 
German—spending a night and a 
day in a cellar hide-out of a French 
farmhouse during the Battle of 
France. A German dispatch rider, 
thrown from his motorcycle while 
travelling at ninety miles an hour, 
is captured by the Englishman, 
Major Ward. They ask him for his 
parole—promising to free him if he 
will not reveal their hide-out. This 
he refuses to do and they shoot 
him. A German mop-up squad ends 
a vivid story. 

King’s Highway. By Lucille Papin 
Borden (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). White Hawthorn, the 
first of the Starforth novels, tells of 
the founding of the Yorkshire 
house of Thorn Royal, by Kenneth 





Starforth, the “brother” of the Black 
Prince. Starforth, the second of the 
series, traces the fortunes of this 
loyal Catholic family during the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward V., 
Mary and Elizabeth. The King’s 
Highway deals with the Starforths 
in America — condemned by an 
angry Queen to perpetual exile. 
As we have often remarked we like 
our history straight, but we are well 
aware that the average reader loves 
it coated with fictional sugar spic- 
ing. Mrs. Borden gives us brief but 
accurate accounts of the martyrdom 
of Edmund Campion and Margaret 
Clitheroe, and pictures vividly the 
harrowing death of the murderous 
Elizabeth. The love story of Els- 
peth Starforth and the Indian Chief, 
Idris, is beautifully told, although 
we sympathize with the _ girl’s 


mother, who naturally dreads a 
marriage with a half-breed, no mat- 


ter how well taught by a charming 
French Jesuit. The book is well- 
written, interesting from the first 
page to the last, and gives a perfect 
picture of the gladly borne suffer- 
ings of Catholics during the Refor- 
mation. 

All That Glitters. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes (New York: Julian 
Messner. $3.75). The setting of 
this long drawn out, realistic novel 
of 820 pages is Washington before 
and after the depression, with occa- 
sional backgrounds of England, 
France and Mexico. Mrs. Keyes 
draws for us dozens of lifelike 
portraits of senators, diplomats, 
social climbers, editors, reporters, 
debutantes, stenographers. They 
are a motley crew indeed, and are 
pictured with a zest worthy of a go- 
getter journalist in all their flagrant 
drunkenness, immorality, money 
madness, and deceitfulness. There 
is no unity in the story and much 
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mental and moral confusion. In 
this book we are miles away from 
the author of Written in Heaven or 
of The Sublime Sheperdess. But 
best sellers must today, it seems, 
abound in nastiness to attract the 
unthinking mob. 

Angelic Romance. By Helen Doug- 
las Irvine (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50). For all their 
literary grace, these three stories, 
which have Argentina and Chile for 
backgrounds, will not help to make 
decent South Americans love their 
brethren of the North. Their 
wealthy men are dissolute, their 
poor men, who do not become 
priests, must needs become soldiers 
or bandits, and their women are 
immoral, with a penchant for mur- 
der. Dinah Fanshawe, the English 
heroine of story number three, born 
in Valparaiso, goes to school in 
England, and marries a very decent 
Englishman, who has a good post in 
Buenos Aires. Dinah deserts him 
for a wealthy Jew, who takes her 
in his yacht to New York. He soon 
tires of her, and she goes back to 
her forgiving husband. The repent- 
ent wife abandons her husband a 
second time, and her son commits 
suicide when he learns of his 
mother’s shame. 

Tomorrow Is Another Day. By Ceil 
White (Philadelphia: Dorrance & 
Co. $2.50). Louise Mooney, infat- 
uated with Danny, a married man, 
makes up her mind to disappear in 
the Canadian wilds rather than 
make him untrue to his marriage 
vows. She lodges with an Indian 
tribe, and becomes a devoted friend 
of Chetopa and her brother Chanute. 
The superstitious Indians try to 
murder her, but she is saved by 
Corporal Corban of the Canadian 
Mounties, who takes her for safety 
to an outpost in the far north 
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How the Corporal gets his man; 
how the supposed murderer is 
proved innocent; how a double mar- 
riage makes four people happy for- 
ever after, is told in simple and 
amateurish fashion. 

Sing for Your Supper. By Lenora 
Mattingly Weber (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00). 
Children will enjoy this story of the 
trials and worries of the Dramatic 
Company of the Rockies, which 
toured the mining camps of Colo- 
rado in 1865. The mules eat their 
scenery, the hair tonic sold between 
the acts spoils their costumes, a 
rival company steals their profits, 
and mother, over generous, gives 
their earnings away to every unfor- 
tunate they come across. But they 
triumph at last. Mother’s gift to a 
poor miner is repaid a hundredfold 
when he strikes gold; they purchase 
their own theater; they even make 
a convert of Dora’s theater-hating 
Aunt Hitty, who finally admits that 
“play acting is respectable enough, 
the way some people do it.” 

B. L. C. 


The Great Big Doorstep. A Delta 
Comedy. By E. P. O’Donnell (Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50). 
This is the humorously written 
story of a family in the delta of the 
Mississippi; a large family, father, 
mother, and eight children of 
various periods in youth. The title 
derives from the fact that Commodo 
Crochet, the father, had a little 
rented house of two rooms and a 
kitchen, but without a doorstep; 
and one day at “high river” his 
young son Arthur saw a most gor- 
geous doorstep floating down among 
some logs, and retrieved it. When 
Commodo came home and saw it he 
announced, “Listen what I’m sayin’, 
you-all! Some day we gunna have 
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a house to go with that stupendable 
doorsteps. I arready made up my 
mind.” This gives an idea of the 
entire book; all of the 354 pages are 
hilariously like that. 

Botany Bay. By Charles Nordhoff 
and James Norman Hall (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50). A 
little over a hundred and fifty years 
ago the British government estab- 
lished a convict settlement in Aus- 
tralia as an outlet for the English 
jails overflowing with prisoners 
since the custom of transporting 
felons to the American colonies had 
been (necessarily) discontinued. A 
convict ship with more than 1,000 
persons on board left England in 
May, 1887, and anchored in Botany 
Bay eight months later. Messrs. 
Nordhoff’s and Hall’s latest book 
tells of this voyage and of the set- 
tlement’s early history, giving an 
appalling account of cruelties in- 
flicted by representatives of the law 
both in English prisons and in the 
penal colony. Historical incidents 
are woven into a thrilling tale of 
adventure, quite in the tradition es- 
tablished by preceding books of the 
same authors. 

Spenlove in Arcady. By William 
McFee (New York: Random House. 
$2.50). Chief Engineer Spenlove of 
the British merchant marine retires 
from the sea at the age of fifty-five, 
comes to America, acquires a habi- 
tation in rural Connecticut, and set- 
tles amid Americans, finding the 
American one meets on shipboard 
to have more phases than appear in 
such contacts. He learns many 
things, one of which is that fifty-five 
is not too old for a woman to be- 
come important, even to one who 
had never found a woman impor- 
tant before. A long, leisurely tale 
of many up-to-date types, extremely 
well told and never flagging. 





O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories 
of 1941. Edited by Herschel Brick- 
ell (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co, $2.50). For the twen- 
ty-third year this collection appears 
larger in content than before and 
with the announcement that for the 
first time a prize is given to the best 
short story of the year. The resig- 
nation of Harry Hansen as editor 
was followed by the appointment of 
Herschel Brickell, formerly literary 
editor of the New York Post, who 
has been assisted in his choosing by 
Harry Hansen, Dr. Blanche Colton 
Williams, and Edith Merrilees. The 
volume includes a_ biographical 
sketch of the authors whose stories 
have been chosen and also a state- 
ment concerning the varying 
opinions of the judges with regard 
to stories voted upon. Prizes were 
awarded to “Defeat” by Kaye Boyle, 
“A Worn Path” by Eudora Welty, 
“Eighteenth Summer” by Hallie 


Southgate Abbett, and “The Visit” 
by Andy Logan. 


PAMPHLETS: A Little Book of In- 
dulgenced Prayers, by Rev. M. Raem- 
ers, C.SS.R.; Lights of Home, by 
Frances McBride; Catholic Practices, 
by Canon F. E. Pritchard; Why 
Worry!, by William Lawson, S.J.; 
The Apostle of Charity, and The 
Magdalen, by Rev. J. L. McGovern; 
Some Arguments for the Existence of 
God, Parts I. and II., by William 
Cuthbert Donnelly, S.J. (London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). Little Brother Jesus, by Sis- 
ter Mary Barbara, C.R.L. (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 6d., 
small; 9d., large). 

Up from the Mines: Father Michael 
Pro, S.J., by W. Patrick Donnelly, 
S.J. (25 cents); The Demon Preach- 
er, a Drama of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, by Columban Duffy, O.F.M. 
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(50 cents); School Year Religious 
Instruction Manuals, Course of Study 
for Grades I. to VIII., prepared by 
a National Committee under the 
auspices of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine (10 cents each); 
Salvator of Horta, translated and 
adapted by Leonard D. Perotti, 
O.F.M.; Man of Peace, St. Francis of 
Assisi, by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M.; 
What the Mass Is for You, by Gor- 
don Krahe, O.F.M. (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony’s Guild 5 cents each). 

Human Liberty (Libertas Hu- 
mana), The Christian Constitution of 
States (Immortale Dei), Christian 
Democracy (Graves de Communi), 
The Chief Duties of Christians as 
Citizens (Sapientiae Christianae), 
Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo 
XIII., with Discussion Club Outline 
by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J.; Designs 
for Social Action, by Rev. John M. 
Hayes, S.T.D., Social Action Series, 
No. 20; Vanishing Homesteads, by 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0O.S.B., 
Ph.D., Social Action Series, No. 21; 
Curb Thy Tongue!, the Eighth Com- 
mandment and the Precepts of the 
Church with Discussion Club Out- 
line by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J.; 
The Eve of Marriage, by Valerian 
Berger, O.S.B.; Character Formation, 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (10 
cents); Novena for Peace and Vic- 
tory, compiled from Approved 
Sources (New York: The Paulist 
Press. 5 cents each). 

Courtesy in Christ, and Christ, You 
and Routine, by Richard L. Rooney, 
S.J.; Is Rural Life the Answer?, by 
Anthony J. Adams, S.J.; A Little 
Child’s Confession Book, by Aloysius 
J. Heeg, S.J. (3 cents) (St. Louis: 
The Queens Work. 10 cents each). 

Addresses on the Catholic Hour: 
The Purpose of Our Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice, by Rev. Gerald T. Baskfield, 
S.T.D. (June 1-22); The Case for 
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Conscience, by Rev. Thomas Smith 
Sullivan, O.M.I., S.T.D. (June 29- 
July 13); The Catholic Notion of 
Faith (15 cents), by Rev. Thomas N. 
O’Kane (July 20-August 10); Free- 
dom Defended, by Rev. John F. 
Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. (August 17-31); 
The Rights of the Oppressed (15 
cents), by Right Rev. Msgr. Martin 
J. O’Connor (September 7-28); The 
Practical Aspects of Patriotism, by 
Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D. (Octo- 
ber 5-26). Confirmation, by Rev. E. 
P. Reynolds; Nazism and Christian- 
ity, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D.; 
The Man With the Iron Hand—and 
Heart, by Rev. Thomas A. Meehan, 
S.T.L.; A Guide for Confession, by 
Rev. Henry Frank, S.T.B.; The 
Latest American Tragedy, a Chal- 
lenge to Men in the Service (5 cents) 
(Huntington: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 10 cents each). 


Friends and Enemies of Happiness, 
and Dare to Live!, by Rev. Albert H. 
Dolan, O.Carm. (Englewood, N. J.: 
The Carmelite Press. 15 cents each). 
A Correspondence Course in Catho- 
lic Doctrine, by Rumble and Carty 
(St. Paul: Radio Replies Press. 50 
cents). Family Life in Christ, by 
Therese Mueller (Collegeville, 
Minn.: The Liturgical Press. 10 
cents). Gospel Movies, by Placidus 
Kempf, O.S.B. (St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
The Grail. 10 cents). 

Effects of the Defense Program on 
Prices, Wages, and Profits, by Meyer 
Jacobstein and Harold G. Moulton 
(Washington, D. C.; The Brook- 
ings Institution. 25 cents). Inter- 
national Conciliation: September, 
October, November, December, 
1941 (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 
cents each). 
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